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ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 


469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 


Phone: Hartford 8-4106 
New Haven 6-1368 
Springfield 6-4177 





NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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...if our plant were a prism, would you 
be able to see the diversified facets of design, 
machining, fabrication and manufacture that 
are daily operations. It has taken years, 

28 of them in fact, to build up such an 
exceptionally well-rounded plant—in 
the years to come we will continue 

to build, constantly devel- 
oping and manufacturing for 

many progressive indus- 

tries Mathewson quality 


products. 


W/O A ae Oe 
10 HANCOCK ST. 











the Association, I am fully conscious of the honor 

and responsibility that has been given to me by the 
membership as expressed through the vote of its Board of 
Directors. 1 deeply appreciate this honor and shall make 
every effort within the limits of my ability to discharge my 
duties in such manner that our Association may continue 
to be a valuable source of aid and assistance to its mem- 
bers and to the public generally. 


Fortunately my predecessors, by their outstanding direc- 
tion and leadership of the Association in past years, have 
provided me with a guide and a goal for my endeavors. 
With the assistance of the officers and directors, and par- 
ticularly by the helpful advice and suggestions of individual 
members, which are so necessary to secure the greatest 
return from Association activity, there is good reason to 
believe that together with the help of the Association's 
able and willing staff, we can continue to enhance the value 
of the Association to industrial management and to the 
people of the state. To further increase the worth of the 
Association to its members, it is my sincere hope that even 
more of them will utilize the advisory services available for 
the asking at our office. 


It is pleasing to realize that the value of our Associa- 
tion is not limited to manufacturers. For through rendering 
service which helps them prosper, it is benefiting not only 
the people who now work in industry but also the owners 
and workers in every other, line of business in the state. 
Who, even among those who give little thought to such 
matters, can help but recognize that the prosperity of a 
state, having 50% of its gainfully employed engaged in 
industrial pursuits, depends on a continued high level of 
manufacturing activity? And who, but the totally misin- 
formed, or zealot, whose crusading zeal denies all facts 
which run counter to his objectives, will deny that over 
$134 billion of industrial payroll paid out to over 400,000 
people, in a year like 1947, furnished the necessary purchas- 
ing power to produce prosperity rather than adversity for 
both small and large retail store operators and owners and 
the operators of gasoline stations, garages, theaters, whole- 
sale establishments, and even for the bankers, lawyers, 
doctors and dentists? 

Nor does the good accomplished by these large pay- 
rolls‘and additional millions of dollars spent in the state for 
supplies and services stop with helping 400,000 workers 
and their families and the many other businesses and pro- 
fessional people in the state, but extends its benefits both 
directly and indirectly to build and maintain our highways, 
parks, playgrounds and institutions, such as churches, 
schools, libraries and hospitals. It is a fact that most of 
those things which make Connecticut an outstandingly 
enjoyable place to live, are primarily dependent upon the 
well-being and prosperity of the state's manufacturing ~ 
industries. 


A s I begin my new duties this month as president of 


A Realistic Partnership 


By WILLIAM A. PURTELL, President 
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These repetitious words are no idle defence of industry, 
but rather statements of factual performance of one of 
three basic sources of wealth—manufacturing industry. 
Since the activity of mining and lumbering (the extractive 
industry) is practically nil in Commecticut, and agri- 
culture—the second basic industry—affords employment 
to scarcely more than 30,000 out of 774,200 of Connecti- 
cut’s gainfully employed, the economic fortunes of the 
state must run parallel to that of its manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

To be specific in our visualization of how manufactur- 
ing enterprise contributes to the welfare of the people of 
the state, let us consider the case of a typical industrial 
city like New Britain. In 1947 a survey was made of the 
operations of the nine largest manufacturers in that area, 
which represented 93% of the city’s industry, and the 
results totaled by a firm of leading certified public ac- 
countants. It showed that of the $122,190,884 brought into 
New Britain from the sale of products made by these com- 
panies in 1946, 89%, or $58,068,724 of the $65,153,624 
of income that was left after paying for materials, services, 
taxes and selling expenses, was put into pay envelopes of 
the rank and file workers in the plant and another 2.3% 
or $1,490,050 paid out to the management from the presi- 
dent to foremen and supervisors. In addition to the 
approximately $60,000,000 received by workers and man- 
agement, much of which was spent or invested in New 
Britain, there was also a large part of the $43,948,161 
used for materials and services which was purchased of 
New Britain suppliers. Beyond that these nine companies 
paid taxes amounting to $7,469,967, which were used to 
help defray the cost of services given by federal, state and 
local governments. The survey also disclosed that New 
Britain received approximately 30% of its tax revenue 
from these industries. 


The inescapable common sense conclusion to be gained 
from the foregoing facts and figures is that the economic 
fortunes of all citizens of Connecticut, whoever they 
may be, are inextricably tied up with those of manufactur- 
ing industry. Whenever manufacturing industry is pros- 
perous the people of the state fall heir to that prosperity, 
and whenever adversity befalls it, from any cause what- 
soever, they, too, must share the painful consequences. 


Unfortunately, altogether too few people in the state, 
both in and out of industry, and particularly among those 
who advocate, frame, or vote for our city ordinances and 
state laws, seem to be fully aware of this close relationship. 
It is therefore our duty, not only as manufacturers but also 
as patriotic citizens, to do everything within our power 
to make our fellow citizens conscious of this realistic 
partnership which exists between manufacturing industry 
of the state and the people. Upon our success hinges the 
future general welfare of Connecticut and all the people 
who call it their home. 3 


AIR VIEW of the Bush Company on South Street, West Hartford. 


The Story of 


The Bush Manufacturing Company 


THIS is one of a continuing series of histories of long established Con- 
necticut manufacturing companies. Spawned by the automobile in- 
dustry, the Bush Company has evolved with changing times to become 
a leading producer of condensers for the refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industries. 


BOUT fifty years ago elegantly 
Am businessmen twiddled 

their watch chains and smiled to 
themselves contemplating bigger and 
better business in the new Twentieth 
Century. Hartford industrialists were 
particularly pleased with the situation 
as Hartford was then a bustling and 
prosperous inland port. Front Street 
was lined with factories and ware- 
houses while the docks on Commerce 
Street were piled high with goods. 
Those heavy wooden crates encased 
various products manufactured all over 
Connecticut which were awaiting ship- 
ment the world over. Raw materials 
came to Hartford for processing and 
transshipment while other inland cities 
cast envious glances at this growing 
center of industry and commerce. An- 
other reason why Hartford business- 


. men could smile over their prosperity 


was the fact that here, many small 
manufacturing companies not favored 
by having raw materials in their own 
back yards, sensibly concentrated on 
ingenious craftsmanship. They stuck 
to the old motto of “doing well with 
what we have” and soon became dis- 
tinctive in their own rights. 


Early Origin 


Just such an establishment was the 
Bush Manufacturing Company. On 
April 5, 1907 most of the merchants 
and residents of Hartford’s river front 
were busily clearing away the rubbish 
left by the annual spring flood of the 
Connecticut. But in a small shop down 
at 81 Commerce Street, Philip Bush 
and his associates E. J. Jetter and Ber- 
nard Garner, were even busier launch- 
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ing a new adventure in industry, an 
experimental automobile radiator 
shop. In those days the automobile was 
just beginning to sweep the country. 
Many a front parlor echoed with 
heated arguments over the comparative 
merits and—more likely—the short- 
comings of the Pope-Hartford, Co- 
lumbia Electric, and the Stanley 
Steamer. In one of these sensational 
horse-less carriages one could travel at 
the breath-taking speed of 74 miles 
per hour . . . but it was progress over 
the horse and buggy. With a capital 
of $2,500, Mr. Bush’s shop was orig- 
inally formed for the purpose of de- 
signing, experimenting with and re- 
pairing the radiators on this new type 
of transportation. The demand soon 
became so great that Philip Bush and 
his associates found it necessary to 
start a complete production line as- 
sembly manufacturing plant. 


Auto Radiators 


By 1912, the Company was pro- 
ducing over 5,000 radiators a year and 
was one of the largest liquid cooling 





system manufacturers. Bush cooling 
systems were being used in many fam- 
ous “First in the Automobile Indus- 
try” such as the Pope-Hartford, Ma- 
rion, Lozier, Knox, Steward, Selden, 
Locomobile as well as the American 
LaFrance fire engines and Mack trucks. 
The automotive industry was forging 
ahead fast and the Bush Company was 
progressing with it. 

One book about Hartford manufac- 
turing published in 1912 said: 

“The manufactured products of 
the Bush Company are well known 
wherever an automobile is run. The 
Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of radiators in Hartford and 
the work done is regarded by first 
class mechanics and mechanical ex- 
perts as being the best on the mar- 
ket.” 

The Bush Company was indeed 
growing. By the end of 1912 the com- 
pany had expanded its floor space to 
13,000 square feet. The shop and pro- 
duction grew simultaneously with the 
demand for automobiles and by 1922 
the plant had completed the second of 
a series of expansion operations. The 
Bush Company was now located on 
Wellington Street with 16,000 square 
feet of space and had 75 employees. 


Necessity Spawns a New 
Product 


The automotive industry soon mi- 
grated Westward, but when the smoke 
from the departing exhausts had 
cleared, the Bush executives were found 
undaunted. With typical Yankee in- 
genuity they had found a new but re- 
lated field of manufacture: that of 
mechanical commercial refrigeration. 
By 1927 the Bush Company was pio- 
neering most successfully in the manu- 
facture and development of refrigera- 
tion coils and condensers. Little or no 
changes were required in tools or 
equipment since the automobile radia- 
tor and the refrigeration coil looked 
similar and operated on the same basic 
principle of heat transfer. The differ- 
ence, of course, was that one used 
water for cooling and the other brine 
or ammonia. 


In these early days of the refrigera- 
tion business, only the basic principles 
of heat transfer were known and prog- 
ress was made via trial and error 
method. Little was known about the 
application of cooling using mechan- 
ical and electrical controls, and even 
less was known about the evaporation 
process of cooling. The refrigeration 


industry had passed from infancy to 
late adolescence and was experiencing 
“growing pains”. New developments 
in refrigerant gases and unit applica- 
tion paced the industry toward a more 
economical production design and con- 
tinually opened the door to greater in- 
dustrial uses. The “growing pains” ex- 
perienced by the Bush Company 


proved to be very rewarding as Bush 
was becoming known as one of the 3 
largest condenser manufacturers in the 
country. In 1930 the plant had grown 
to 30,000 square feet and by Novem- 
ber 1941 an additional 18,000 square 
feet was acquired on Capitol Avenue. 


THESE are shots of various operations 
along the assembly line in the modern 
Bush plant. 





INSTALLATIONS of Bush products are found almost everywhere that automatic refrigeration and air conditioning are used, as 


War Contributions 


When war broke early that Sunday 
morning on December 7, 1941, the 
country was shocked, but achieved, 
overnight, that famous fighting-back 
spirit. Industry pitched right in, and 
the Bush Company made an important 
contribution. They were requested to 
design and build a small, compact air 
cooling unit that would reduce the 
temperature of the compressed air fed 
to carburetors in planes. For tactical 
reasons, the Air Force needed planes 
that could gain higher “service ceil- 
ings” (from 15,000 to 35,000 feet) 
and because of the high air compres- 
sion rate needed, it was necessary to 
cool the air to provide a uniform flow. 
The unit was also necessary in lower 
altitudes where compressed air is 
needed to gain additional engine effi- 
ciency for decisive surges of power to 
gain a more vertical and rapid rate of 
rise after take-off. This Bush unit was 
designated as the all aluminum in- 
ter-cooler and was produced for all 
fighter planes. For efficiency and de- 
livery of these inter-coolers, Bush was 
highly commended by the Navy De- 
partment. 


Bush also served on land and sea 
with the standard cooling units which 
were installed in practically every 
Army camp, Navy base and ship. Prob- 
ably the most useful innovation devel- 
oped by Bush was the “Plug-In” cooler. 
The Quartermaster Corps followed the 
troops from island to island and town 
to town with prefabricated “knocked 
down” walk-in coolers—refrigerated 
warehouses. Bush constructed a unit 
cooler pre-mounted on a section of the 
prefabricated wall of these essential 
buildings. 

The demand for these various units 
was so great that at the end of the war, 


in this modern kitchen and store room. 


the Bush Company was operating four 
plants. 


Post War Developments 


But the peak has come with post- 
war production when many new uses 
of air conditioning and refrigeration 
are being developed, and the Bush 
Company has made the last of eight 
plant moves. Today with a floor space 
of 110,000 square feet and railroad 


BUSH ELECTRIC DEFROST UNIT—A 
great improvement for use in low temper- 
ature applications where water supply is 
limited or unsuitable for efficient defrost- 
ing. 


sidings, the company finds itself in 
one of the most modern production 
plants in Connecticut, located on South 
Street in West Hartford. Recently com- 
pleted, this plant incorporates the new- 
est methods of handling and produc- 
ing heavy and bulky units. Raw ma- 
terials are received at one end of the 
loading platform and _ distributed 
throughout the plant by modern elec- 
tric rail and truck returning to the 
platform as a finished unit for ship- 
ment. As a unit is in process of con- 
struction, it passes through only those 
departments involved in its produc- 
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tion, by passing all others. Individual 
departments head onto the main pro- 
duction line, eliminating, as much as 
possible, waste motion and lost time. 
A lot of changes have been made since 
1907 and the Bush plant has come a 
long way since it began business at 
81 Commerce Street. 


Distribution and Social 
Contributions 


The Bush Company has its own dis- 
tributors who cover the entire United 
States. Through Rock International, 
export representatives, Bush products 
are distributed all over the world. 

The social contributions of Bush 
Products are numerous and of great 
importance. Modern refrigeration has 
aided immensely in the preservation of 
food which can now be shipped fur- 
ther and stored for longer periods of 
time. Thus the world food supply, in 
effect, has been increased through bet- 
ter, wider distribution. Air condition- 
ing systems now installed in places of 
business, homes and institutions have 
made life much more comfortable for 
those who work and live there, and the 
introduction of air conditioning into 
industry will, of course, increase the 
efficiency and productivity of labor. 

Having advanced this far with their 
products, Bush is still looking ahead, 
for to aid in investigating and experi- 
menting with new types and designs 
of cooling units, they have developed 
a “specials division”. A complete 
manufacturing entity, it allows the 
main production lines to operate un- 
interrupted producing standard units 
while the “specials division” fabri- 
cates new and unusual coils. As the 
research men discover new methods of 
obtaining energy, the refrigeration— 


(Continued on page 29) 
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T the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation on October 13, 1948, 
these new directors were elected 

to serve four year terms beginning 

January 1, 1949: Amor P. Smith, vice 

president and secretary, The Russell 

Manufacturing Co., Middletown; Da- 

vid P. Mitchell, president, Cyril John- 

son Woolen Co., Stafford Springs; 

Ralph A. Powers, president, Robert- 

son Paper Box Co., Montville; F. M. 

Daley, president, Sponge Rubber Prod- 

ucts, Shelton; and John W. Leaven- 

worth, Sr., chairman of the board, R. 

Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Co., 

Wallingford. 


WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


WILLIAM A. PURTELL, president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, West 
Hartford, was elected to the presidency 
of the Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors held at 
the Hartford Club on December 7. He 
succeeds Edward Ingraham who com- 
pleted his two terms in office Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. 


xk 


FRANKLIN R. HOADLEY, presi- 
dent of the Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Ansonia, was elected vice president, 
A. V. Bodine, president of the Bodine 
Corporation, Bridgeport, and John 
Coolidge, president of The Connecti- 
cut Manifold Forms Co., were reelected 
vice ‘president and treasurer respec- 


Introducing Our New Officers 
and Directors 


tively. Norris W. Ford is executive 
vice president and L. M. Bingham, 
secretary, both appointive rather than 
elective offices. 

Mr. Purtell, who has been first vice 
president of the Association for the 
past two years is a native of Hartford 
and widely known in business circles 
and among many organizations which 
he has served during some thirty years 
of his active business life. He is a di- 
rector of the following companies and 
organizations: American Red Cross, 
Hartford Chapter; The Billings & 
Spencer Co., Colt’s Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Co., Hartford Gas Co., The Holo- 
Krome Screw Corporation, Veeder- 
Root, Inc., and the Hartford Y.M.C.A. 

He is also a member of the Board 
of Governors, Hillyer College, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Hart- 
ford Community Chest; life member 
of the advisory board, American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers As- 
sociation; member of the Connecticut 
Inter-Racial Commission and past di- 
rector of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. He also holds memberships in 
numerous other business and profes- 
sional organizations and clubs, the 
most important of which are: New- 
comen Society, American Legion, 
Army Ordnance, American Society for 
Metals, American Society of Tool En- 
gineers, Hartford Engineers Club, 
Hartford Club and the Wampanoag 
Country Club, West Hartford. He lives 
at 52 Orchard Road, West Hartford. 

Mr. Hoadley, who is this year com- 
pleting his four year term as a direc- 
tor of the Association, is a director of 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Co., the First National Bank & Trust 
Co., New Haven, and of the Nauga- 
tuck Valley Industrial Council, Water- 
bury. He is also past president and a 
member of the administrative council 
of the National Founders Association, 
a past president of the Gray Iron 
Founders Society, a member of the 
Connecticut Advisory Board, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company and a trus- 
tee of the Connecticut Public Expen- 
diture Council. 
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FRANKLIN R. HOADLEY 


AMOR P. SMITH, who succeeds W. 
D. Kimball, former chairman of the 
board, Standard Knapp Corporation, 
Portland, as a director for Middlesex 
County, received his education at Ober- 
lin College and University of Michi- 
gan Law School. He was admitted to 
the bar in the states of Michigan and 
Ohio and in World War I served as 
counsel for Dayton Wright Airplane 
Company and Dayton Metal Products 
Company. 





AMOR P. SMITH 





He has served as president of the 
Middlesex Community Chest and 
president of Middlesex County Manu- 
facturers Association. He was chair- 
man of the Middletown Post-War 
Planning Council and is chairman of 
the Middletown County Committee on 
Economic Development. He is a trus- 
tee of the Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council and a director of Central 
National Bank and Trust Company and 
of the Middletown Community Chest. 


JOHN W. LEAVENWORTH 


JOHN WALLACE’ LEAVEN- 
WORTH replaces Maltby Stevens, 
vice president, International Silver 
Company, Meriden, as director-at- 
large. He is a native of Wallingford 
and after graduation from Phillips- 
Andover Academy and the Yale Scien- 
tific School joined the firm of R. Wal- 
lace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford. 

For many years he managed the 
hotel silverware division. He has been 
a member of the board of directors 
and since August, 1946, has been 
chairman of the board. He is also a 
director of R. Wallace & Sons of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 


xk 


DAVID P. MITCHELL, director 
representing Tolland County replacing 
Frank S. Nettleton, former general su- 
perintendent, Hockanum Mills Co., 
Division, M. T. Stevens and Sons Co., 
Rockville, was born in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts and has lived in Stafford 
Springs since 1904. 

He received his education at Staf- 
ford High School, Norwich Free 


Academy, and Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. He began his career in 1921 
with the Cyril Johnson Woolen Com- 
pany and became a director of the 
company in 1922. In 1928 he was 
elected vice president, and in 1933, 
upon the death of his father, became 
president of the company. 


DAVID P. MITCHELL 


As a woolen manufacturer Mr. 
Mitchell is particularly interested in 
the design of new cloth-constructions, 
new patterns, new colors and in qual- 
ity control, 

He is on the advisory board of the 
Stafford Springs branch of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company and 
is president of the Stafford Springs 
Cemetery Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Club, the Madison 
Beach Club and the Cohasse Country 
Club. 


x** 


RALPH A. POWERS, who will rep- 
resent New London County on the 
Association's board of directors, re- 
places F. R. Hoadley, president, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia. A na- 
tive of Houlton, Maine, Mr. Powers 
was educated at the Volkmann School 
of Boston, and Harvard University. 

His first position was with Perry, 
Coffin & Burr, investment bankers, 
Boston. He has been president of the 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., and 
its predecessor, the Robertson Paper 
Company, since 1921. 

He is president and chairman of the 
board of managers of the Lawrence 
and Memorial Associated Hospitals, 
New London; president, Folding Paper 
Box Association of America; member, 
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RALPH A. POWERS 


Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion; director, National Bank of Com- 
merce of New London; director, Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce; di- 
rector and member executive commit- 
tee, The New England Council; vice 
president, Harvard Club of Connecti- 
cut. 

During World War I Mr. Powers 
served as a naval aviator and in World 
War II was director of the Paperboard 
Division of the War Production Board 
in Washington, and a member of the 
Area War Manpower Committee. 


F. M. DALEY 


F. M. DALEY, the new director for 
Fairfield County, was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1919 after having 
served as a naval aviator in World 
War I. He will succeed W. R. Hoyt, 
assistant to the vice president, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, on the 
Association’s board. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The Heppenstall Company Story 


ONE of a continuing series of articles about Connecticut’s industries, 
their products and some of the significant contributions they are making 


to the people of this state and nation. 


S 1948 drew to a close, Heppen- 
A Company was quietly cele- 

brating the 65th year of produc- 
ing steel forgings in the 8-acre plant 
on Howard Avenue, in Bridgeport. It 
is the oldest forge shop in Bridgeport 
and is believed to be the largest open- 
die forging company in New England. 
It is also said to be the only producer 
in New England of steel die blocks 
for the drop forging industry. 

Drop forging is the forming of steel 
or aluminum alloy bars into accurate 
shapes and sizes by means of die im- 
pressions cut into steel blocks. Hot 
metal is placed between a top and bot- 
tom die. The application of pressure 
by a drop hammer or a press forces the 
metal into the exact size and shape of 
the die impression. 

The first drop forgings came into 
being in Plantsville, Southington and 
Hartford. They were needed for the 
hardware of carriages, traps, surreys 
and wagons many years ago. With the 
birth of the automobile in New Eng- 
land, the producers of drop forgings 
had a brand new market for their 
forgings—right in their front yards. 

Today, among the common drop 
forgings which require die blocks, 


such as those made by Heppenstall 
Company, are marine hardware, 
wrenches, hammer and axe heads, hand 
tools and innumerable parts of auto- 
mobile, marine and aviation engines. 

The birth of this Bridgeport forg- 
ing industry occurred in January 25, 
1883, when Articles of Incorporation 
were signed for the Bridgeport Forge 
Company. The Farrel and Hoadley 
families of Ansonia, still identified 
with the Farrel Birmingham Company, 
were prominently associated with this 
new industry, which had as its purpose 
“The manufacture of iron and steel 
forgings, rolled or hammered bars, 
shapes and plates of all kinds—.” Al- 
ton Farrel was first president of the 
company. After his death in 1885, 
Franklin Farrel succeeded him to the 
presidency. 

A handwritten record in the fading 
minutes of the company reveals that 
as part of the plant enlargement in 
1888, a quit claim of all rights, title 
and interest to certain adjoining prop- 
erty was secured from that famous cir- 
cus man, P. T. Barnum! 

When the depression of 1908 swept 
over Connecticut, the directors of the 
Company seriously considered closing 


down the plant or even selling the fac- 
tory. They finally decided to lease the 
Bridgeport works to the Titusville 
Forge Company and Tioga Steel and 
Iron Company, both of Pennsylvania. 
A lease was executed on September 4, 
1908. 


Just a year’s production had been 
achieved when fire swept over the 
Howard Avenue buildings on the 
night of October 16, 1909. All forg- 
ing equipment was destroyed, many 
buildings wiped out, and only a ma- 
chine shop across the street remained 
standing. This loss of production facil- 
ities caused an early termination of the 
lease. Bridgeport Forge Company 
again was in control. 


During these discouraging years, 
Bridgeport Forge Company became 
better acquainted with a competitor— 
Heppenstall Forge and Knife Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. President Sam 
Heppenstall and his son C. W. Hep- 
penstall were well acquainted with not 
only the products made in Bridgeport, 
but also with the predicarnent facing 
the manfacturer whose plant was al- 
most entirely destroyed. In 1910, the 
Heppenstall interests acquired all the 
assets of Bridgeport Forge Company. 
Since that time, the manufacturing 
facilities in Connecticut have been 
operated as a completely owned sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania corpora- 


THIS IS HOW THE BRIDGEPORT PLANT of Heppenstall Company appeared many years ago when Bridgeport Forge Company made 


forgings on the Howard Avenue site. 
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THE HEPPENSTALL COMPANY plant at Bridgeport as it appears today from the air. 


tion. The Bridgeport organization is a 
separate corporation chartered under 
the Connecticut laws. 

The Bridgeport forging plant is 
now operated under the general super- 
vision of president A. J. Porter, Jr. 


and vice president R. T. Porter. Al- 
fred J. Porter, the father of these 
brothers, was superintendent of the 
machine shop of Bridgeport Forge 
Company from 1906 until the Hep- 
penstall purchase and continuing un- 
til 1917 when he became general su- 
perintendent. He died in 1933. 

A. J. Porter, Jr. entered the employ 
of the organization on a part time 
basis in 1912. After becoming a full 
time employee in 1919, he progressed 
through the machine and forge shop 
and the heat treating department to 
become in 1921 a company salesman. 
Two years later, he was named sales 
manager. In 1932 he was appointed 
works manager. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1943. 


His brother Raymond T. Porter. 


started summer work with the com- 
pany in 1914. He became a permanent 
employee in 1917 as the hammerman 
on a 500-ton press. In 1921 he was 
placed in charge of heat treating oper- 
ations, and in 1932 named sales man- 
ager. 


Buildings and Personnel 


Since the Heppenstall Company 
ownership started in 1910, the plant 
has been completely rebuilt. Today 


there are two main buildings with 
more than a dozen supplementary 
structures, including a modern office 
building on Howard Avenue. 

The plant personnel numbered 
about 100 after World War I and ex- 
panded to about 250 prior to World 
War II. During the war production 
years more than 500 men and women 
were on the Heppenstall payroll in 
Bridgeport. The average payroll today 
numbers about 300 men and women. 


Products and Consumers 


During both world wars the produc- 
tion of the company was largely allo- 
cated to naval work including all types 
of forgings required for propulsion 
and steering of naval vessels. For the 
duration of World War II, the Bridge- 
port plant of Heppenstall Company 
was the source of supply for a variety 
of forgings required by builders of 
submarines. 

Normal peacetime production in ad- 
dition to die blocks includes wheels 
for turbines, rings that are used for 
bearing raceways, turbine-shafting, 
crankshafts and a wide variety of gen- 
eral and miscellaneous items. 

Its output is used extensively by 
New England machine tool builders 
and by the experimental divisions of 
companies producing jet and piston 
type engines for airplanes. 

Approximately one-third of the 
Bridgeport tonnage is sold and deliv- 
ered to Connecticut industry and sixty 
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A. J. PORTER, JR. 


per cent of the output is delivered to 
New England customers. The balance 
of the business is produced for delivery 
to New York City, the northern por- 
tion of New Jersey, Yonkers, Mt. Ver- 
non, New Rochelle and other West- 
chester County, New York, industries. 


RAYMOND T. PORTER 


Heppenstall Company does not pro- 
duce steel in Bridgeport but rather 
buys ingots and billets from its parent 
company and other steel producers. It 
then transforms them through various 
forging processes into a variety of 
forged products. 

In 1947, more than 9,000 tons of 
such forgings were shipped by this 
Connecticut industry, so important to 
our expanding economy in peace and 
a significant contributor to national 
security during periods of rearmament 
or actual warfare. 
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Open House Marks Half Century 


at American Thread Company 


N Open House celebration marked 
A fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Thread Company, 
Willimantic recently as company off- 
cials played host to over 800 school 
children, scores of prominent civic and 
business leaders, employees and their 
families and friends. Visitors were es- 
corted through the vast plant which 
houses the largest thread manufactur- 
ing industry in the world. 
Highlighting a full week’s observ- 
ance of the firm’s anniversary was a 
dinner at the Nathan Hale Hotel at 
which special honor was paid to twelve 
employees who have served the com- 
pany for 50 years. President P. S. 
Howe, Jr., presented gold watches to 
Annie M. Stone, Gertrude B. Crane, 
George Donnelly, William E. Tinker, 





SCHOOL CHILDREN FROM THE WILLIMANTIC AREA view the massive operations 
necessary to thread making on a complete plant tour. 


Florence J. McGillicuddy, Ernest L. 
Blish, Henry P. Spencer, Charles M. 
Breault, George M. Graves, Frank E. 
Herrick, Gilbert Syphers, Jr. and Ar- 
thur W. Gates in recognition of their 
faithful performance of duty. 

Mr. Howe credited the growth of 
the company since its founding in 
1898 “by men of courage and vision,” 
to the skilled and painstaking effort on 
the part of many people throughout 
the half century. “The same individual 


effort,” he said, “the same pride of 
craftsmanship and the same loyalty 
constitute the spirit of the organiza- 
tion today.” 

In his remarks Mr. Howe also re- 
viewed the responsibilities of the com- 
pany. “One of the cardinal responsibil- 
ities incumbent upon the company’s 
management is to conduct its affairs 
soundly, efficiently, and in a manner 
that assures a reasonable profit from 
the manufacture and merchandising of 
worthy products that are truly com- 
petitive from the point of view of 
equitable pricing.” He stressed that 
the discharge of this responsibility 
calls for cooperation between manage- 
ment and employees. He pointed to 
the need for full effort on the part of 
every employee and the understanding 





PRESIDENT P. S. HOWE, JR. CUTS THE 
ANNIVERSARY CAKE as H. Meade Al- 
corn (left), J. Kevin Foley, personnel 
manager, and E. Burton Shaw, agent, 
look on. 


on the part of each individual that he 
or she can prosper only as the com- 
pany prospers, and is able to meet com- 
petitive conditions successfully. 

“To our employees,” Mr. Howe 
said, “we owe the responsibility for 
providing as good working conditions 
and as steady employment as are per- 
mitted beyond the company’s control.” 

The Willimantic plant of The 
American Thread company .was orig- 
inally organized as the Willimantic 
Linen Company for the manufacture 
of linen goods such as crash towel- 
ing, napkins and shoe thread. The 
failure of the supply of flax in 1854- 


THESE TWELVE AMERICAN THREAD EMPLOYEES who have served the company 
for half a century were honored at the 50th anniversary dinner. 























THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE at the 50th anniversary dinner. Left to right, H. Mead Alcorn, 
representing Gov. James C. Shannon; J. Kevin Foley, Personnel Manager; E. Burton 
Shaw, Agent; Percy S. Howe, President; Edward Ingraham, Pres., M.A.C.; Pierce M. 
Welpton, Vice President; Henry Kullas, Bus. Agent, T.W.U.A., C.1.0.; Andrew J. 


Carey, Mayor of Willimantic. 


55, during the Crimean War, made it 
necessary to change to the manufac- 
ture of cotton thread in 1856 and 
1857. 

At that time the plant comprised 
what was known as the spool shop, 
and a small wooden mill in the rear. 


The spool shop was built in 1825 for 
use as a cotton mill, and was one of 
the first manufacturing plants erected 
in the city of Willimantic. 

From that time on the company ex- 
perienced constant growth and gradu- 
ally expanded into new buildings as 


ASSISTANT AGENT CHARLES W. HILL explains thread manufacturing to visitors 
during open house week at the American Thread Company. Left to right, Roger F. 
Paulhus, Lt. Governor William Carroll, Mr. Hill, Russell Catalano, Ross Washer, Thomas 


Tollnar, Alfred Leiss, Romeo Benoit. 
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more manufacturing space was needed. 
In 1895 No. 5 mill, which was the 
last constructed by the Linen company, 
was completed. In 1898 the Williman- 
tic Linen Company passed into the 
hands of the American Thread com- 
pany and since that time the No. 6 
mill, the new bleach house and the con- 
crete warehouse have been erected. 


It was in Willimantic that the theory 
was disproved that only coarse num- 
bers could be spun in this country. By 
improving atmospheric conditions 


through the use of steam pipes and 
atomizers— now called humidifiers, 
numbers as high as 200 were spun. 


Many of the machines now in use 
by the company were invented by for- 
mer employees of the Willimantic 
Linen Company. Hezekiah Conant de- 
veloped the Conant Winder and also 
special types of machines for the ticket- 
ing of spools. The shuttle bobbin wind- 
ers were developed by Superintendent 
Scott with the assistance of Maro V. 
Palmer of the machinery development 
department. 


The Willimantic mills of the Amer- 
ican Thread Company are today the 
largest among the group of ten mills 
of the company which are located 
from Maine to Georgia, along the 
eastern seaboard, with the main office 
located in New York. 

The plant at Willimantic has con- 
stantly kept pace with modern devel- 
opments, both as to new machinery 
and working conditions for employees, 
and at the present time is one of the 
largest, best equipped cotton thread 
plants in the country. The history of 
Willimantic reflects the prosperity of 
the American Thread Company's 
plant, which is the city’s main industry 
employing 1800 persons. 

The company has extended its field 
during the past few years into the proc- 
essing of nylon, rayon and fiberglass, 
and is considered a leader among pro- 
ducers of all types of cotton threads, 
yarn and synthetics. 


The officers of the company are 
P. S. Howe, Jr., president; H. E. 
Rauch, executive vice president; C. L. 
Grebneire, P. M. Welpton and J. H. 
Daughdrill, vice presidents. E. Burton 
Shaw, general agent, has been in 
charge of the Willimantic plant since 
1944, 
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The ABC’S of Economic Health | 


By FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman, American Economic Foundation 


For the past ten years, Fred G. Clark, general chairman of the Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, New York City, has been in the middle of 


America’s ideological battleground. 


During this time he has been a most articulate spokesman for those 
millions of unhappy Americans in all walks of life who have been 
branded for the last 17 years with the name, ‘‘Conservative.” 

Mr. Clark organized the Foundation in 1939 as a non-profit business 
research organization to find causes of and cures for economic frictions. 
More than $2,000,000 has been spent by the Foundation in this work. 

Many audiences in Connecticut have heard Mr. Clark speak. He is 
well-known as co-author (with Richard Stanton Rimanoczy, program 
director of the Foundation) of the economic primers “How We Live” 
and “Money,” and an intellectual combat manual entitled, ‘‘How to be 


Popular though Conservative.” 


The Foundation, a nationally-known source of simplified economics, 
is currently planning to set up, for teachers, an Academy of Socio- 
Economics Relations, and will seek to introduce basic economics courses 


into high schools. 


Clark and Rimanoczy will soon publish a new primer for popular 
use entitled, “Who Gets How Much for Doing What in America.” This 
book is being prepared in collaboration with the Rev. Edward A. Keller, 
director of economic research at the University of Notre Dame. 


HE American people, as a whole, 

know very little about the anat- 

omy and functions of our eco- 
nomic body. Imperfections of the sys- 
tem have been enlarged upon, while 
the many perfections remain untold. 

We need a better understanding of 
the basic fact that man’s material wel- 
fare is the product of three things, and 
three things only: natural resources, 
human energy (muscular and mental) 
and tools. 

The level of the material welfare 
of any society can be measured by the 
quantity and quality of these three 
factors. 

In the United States there are more 
than four horsepower per worker. A 
worker plus a horsepower can outwork 
a hundred manual laborers. This means 
that the manufacturing and transpor- 
tation force of Americans is multiplied 
many times by the power tools made 
available to them. 

That and that alone is why Ameri- 
cans prosper while the rest of the 
world starves and shivers. China and 
Russia have just as many natural re- 
sources, and even greater man power. 
The essential difference, production- 
wise, is tools. In this country the aver- 
age value of the tools available to help 
each worker is more than $6,000. 


Without the aid of these tools our pro- 
duction would be approximately one- 
tenth of what it is today. 

Our tools, meaning everything used 
by man to aid his muscular and mental 
efforts in the production and exchange 
of goods and services, come into being 
onlygthrough personal sacrifice, usually 
on the part of many people. 

Of all things that can be done to 
give people better understanding of 
the processes that make us the most 
productive and prosperous of peoples, 
reform in the language of business 
heads the list. 

Using the right terms, “capitalist” 
becomes “provider of tools that make 
the workers’ production and prosperity 
possible.” The customer properly iden- 
tified is the actual employer, and man- 
agement assumes its rightful position 
as the coordinator between the cus- 
tomer, the worker and the tool owner. 

In the final analysis, it is the cus- 
tomer who is boss. He provides the 
sole income that pays both the work- 
ers and the owners of the tools. When 
customers refuse to buy goods or serv- 
ices that are undesirable or too costly, 
some employees must be disemployed 
and some tool owners must let their 
tools stand idle. 
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FRED G. CLARK 


There are many ways in which these 
truths can be propagated, but the best, 
the quickest and cheapest way is 
through the language of industrial 
operating reports that are addressed to 
workers and the general public. 

In answer to the great need for a 
simple method of telling workers and 
the public the arithmetic of business 
in language they can understand, the 
American Economic Foundation issued 
an economic primer, called “How We 
Live.” It included a functional oper- 
ating report. 

This “report to society,” intended as 
a supplement to—and not a substitute 
for—control accounting, breaks down 
the total income of a corporation into 
the five basic costs of doing business. 
In doing so, it accounts for every 
penny of the income. These costs are 
given as follows: 

1. Cost of goods and services bought 
from others. 
2. Cost of human energy (wages and 

salaries ) . 

3. Cost of payments ordered by gov- 
ernment (taxes). 

4. Cost of tools wearing out (depreci- 
ation and depletion). 

5. Cost of using the tools (profits). 

The language of this report makes 
it possiblé to understand the true na- 
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ture of profit. Moreover, it tells ex- 
actly who gets how much for doing 
what. 

Just as wages are the cost collected 
from the customer on behalf of the 
worker, just as taxes are the cost col- 
lected from the customer on behalf of 
government, so profit is a cost collected 
from customers on behalf of the tool 
owner. 

Thus, profit is shown as an exceed- 
ingly important cost in business, be- 
cause it is the red corpuscle that pro- 
vides tools of production—the life- 
blood of our modern industrial set-up. 

Corporations in the United States 
get their tools from the people by offer- 
ing them dividend-paying securities, 
which over a long period of time have 


averaged about 314 per cent a year. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the 
money paid out in this way goes to 
people whose total incomes are under 
$5,000 a year. 

Since 1930 there have been only 
four years when corporate dividends 
exceeded 6 per cent of the national 
income. In 1948 they may reach 10 
per cent. But there’s nothing wrong 
with that. During the five years end- 
ing with 1946, they have averaged 
about 3 per cent. That cannot be called 
good by anyone who realizes the com- 
plete dependency of modern man on 
more and better tools. 

Figures such as these are responsible 
for the economic cannibalism that has 
been practiced in the United States 
since 1930. 
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In January of that year America’s 
stock of tools per-capita of population 
amounted to $1,646. 

In January, 1946, this had shrunk 
to $1,302—less per-capita investment 
than existed in 1909. 

For the first time in our history, this 
country’s precious stock of tools had 
declined on a per-capita basis. 

To restore our tools per-capita to 
the 1930 level, we need more than 53 
billions of dollars having the 1929 
value. That probably means 75 billions 
of the 1948 dollars. 

From where is this gigantic sum 
going to come? Why will it come? 
Only because there is a chance of the 
owners (stockholders, people with 
savings accounts and holders of insur- 
ance policies) getting an attractive re- 
turn. Is there any chance of this re- 
turn? That depends upon public 
opinion concerning payments for the 
use of private property—and that de- 
pends a great deal on whether the 
people are told the simple truths in- 
stead of elaborate falsehoods about the 
processes that provide for their ma- 
terial well-being. 

Responsibility for this lies solely 
with management. The facts must be 
set forth in language so simple that 
the words and meanings can be under- 
stood by everyone. 

As it is now, even our thought lead- 
ers are confused and misinformed. A 
study recently completed by the Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation indicates 
that many teachers and clergymen be- 
lieve the distribution of national in- 
come is unfair to the people who earn 
less than $5,000 a year. 

Teachers and preachers covered in 
the Foundation’s study believe that the 
under-$5,000 group in this country 
gets only 70 per cent of the wages and 
salaries, and only 30 per cent of the 
dividends, interest and income from 
rent. 

This misinformation plays right into 
the hands of the Communists, who 
charge that private capitalism discrimi- 
nates against the many and concen- 
trates great wealth in the possession of 
the few. 

Actually, people whose total income 
is under $5,000 a year receive 89.9 per 
cent of all wages and salaries; 69.4 per 
cent of the dividends and interest; 
and 83.1 per cent of the income from 
rents. 

It is ridiculous to question the sin- 
cerity and loyalty of our educators and 
ministers. They simply have not been 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Market Investigation 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 





THIS IS the second of a continuing series of educational articles which 
will outline in detail all phases of export procedure, especially for the 
benefit of business management who have had little or no experience in 
selling their goods to foreign customers. It is also hoped that the seasoned 
exporter may also get some helpful hints from at least some of the 





articles. 


Written by Herbert F. Beebe, world traveler, writer and lecturer on 
international trade and dean of Connecticut export men, this series of 


articles is so well authenticated that they may be used as a trustworthy 


guide by novices in the export field or as authoritative studies for 


students. 


HE investigation of a market is 

designed to determine whether 

it appears possible to sell your 
product in a given country at a satis- 
factory profit over a period of years. 
Generally speaking, it is not advisable 
to make. a world-wide investigation, 
but to begin with a few countries and 
depending on your experience with 
these consider the advisability of look- 
ing into other markets. 


General Investigation 


The choice of markets to be studied 
would seem under existing conditions 
to be practically limited to those coun- 
tries where U. S. dollars are available 
for imports and where import quotas 
and other regulations do not bar your 
goods. Information along these lines 
can be secured from the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut in Hartford 
and banks catering to foreign trade. 
From among these, provided the arti- 
cles are for consumer use, select coun- 
tries where there appear to be enough 
people who are able to buy your prod- 
uct if it suits them. 


The size of the population, principal 
industries and many other facts about 
any country may be found in any en- 
cyclopedia, and the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has issued pamphlets 
containing a great deal of information 
about many countries. 


The possibilities of a market cannot 
be determined alone by the size of the 
country, the number of people, or the 
overall average purchasing power. 
Many articles made in Connecticut, 
such as hunting knives, axes, machetes, 


fish lines, seines, flashlights and bat- 
teries, are necessities in many sections 
and are, therefore, in greater demand 
than the buying power of the people 
might appear to indicate. 


If your products are electrical ap- 
pliances, your market is naturally lim- 
ited to places where electric current is 
available and a reasonable number of 
people can afford to buy them. 


Or if they consist of structural ma- 
terials, mining, railroad, highway, mill 
supplies, etc., it would appear natural 
to look up the places where such activ- 
ities are in progress or contemplated, 
rather than the purchasing power of 
the people. However, it would be im- 
portant to find out whether there were 
any U. S. restrictions on the export of 
such items. 


Having determined the countries 
where your goods may be imported, 
with reasonable certainty of being paid 
for, you can concentrate your efforts 
on those markets. From among these 
you might select one for further inves- 
tigation. The one you choose will na- 
turally be the one that in your judg- 
ment is likely to offer the best pros- 
pect for the sale of your product at the 
present time. 


Having decided on which country 
you will investigate first, let us con- 
sider what you want to find out and 
where you can get the information. 


The simplest procedure probably 
would be to write to the Foreign Trade 
Department, Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc., describing 
your product and inquiring whether 
there are any embargoes, restrictions 
or special regulations applying to the 
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importation of these goods into this 
particular country, and also whether 
similar articles are being sold there, 
and if so, whether they are made locally 
or imported; if the latter, from what 
country, through what channels they 
are sold, under what tariff classifica- 
tion they come, and what the tariff is. 

You will want to know whether 
your product is suitable for that mar- 
ket in its present or a modified form. 
One of the factors to be considered in 
any market survey is the matter of 
taste. In some instances these tastes 
reflect not only the stage of develop- 
ment of the people but also their ra- 
cial, social and religious background. 

The cost of your product landed in 
the foreign city is one of the most im- 
portant factors in estimating the pos- 
sibilities of the market. To determine 
this, you must first figure the transpor- 
tation cost, i.e., freight to the U. S. 
port, in some cases trucking to steamer, 
ocean freight, marine insurance, con- 
sular fees, import duties, etc. 

In making inquiry regarding freight, 
the weights and measurements of a 
standard case should be given as the 
ocean freight charge is made by weight 
or space, whichever pays the steamship 
company the most. 

The Foreign Trade Committee of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut holds regular meetings for the 
discussion of export problems and the 
exchange information and ideas. 

As a branch office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Association usually can give you 
prompt information on your export 
problems; if the information is not im- 
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Seda 


"Our shop men are 
all unanimous about 
the consistent uni- 
formity and depend- 
able quality of your 


steel." 


Onsnuslon Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Searce . . Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words, 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area” ... “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out”. . . “You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” . . . etc. . . . etc. 


meniiien sn eiem, Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


AE UTE MD RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION” 


If PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
S T a i A General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. | 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION \ Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 
New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 
PRODUCERS OF | - “ 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths . ona 
Slit or Round Edges .. . All Tempers .. .HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths , . _ SHEETS—Hot Rolled... Hot Rolled | 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Dieiad < . Cabd Rolias| . . Senaitecne .. : @elveniaed. j 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 



































RAYMOND WILSON ' COOK, 
executive vice-president of the Associ- 
ated Spring Corporation, Bristol, Con- 
necticut, died at Hartford Hospital on 
December 4, 1948. 

Mr. Cook joined the Wallace Barnes 
Company Division of Bristol, at an 
early age and during forty years of 
service, worked in many capacities. At 
one time he was purchasing agent and 
in charge of advertising; later entered 
the production end of the business to 
rise from department superintendent 
to factory manager of the Bristol Divi- 
sions. 

In 1941, he was elected a Director 
of The Associated Spring Corporation, 
which in addition to the Bristol Divi- 
sions, has plants in Chicago, Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan and Corry, 
Pennsylvania. He became executive 
vice-president of the Corporation in 


Mr. Cook was a member of the 
American Society of Metals, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Society of Metal Engineers. 
A recognized authority on steel devel- 
opment in the spring industry, he was 
the author of several papers on the 
subject. At the end of World War II, 
Mr. Cook at the invitation of the 
Army flew to Germany for an inspec- 
tion tour and report on German in- 
dustries. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


SINCE 


COM PANY 


NEARLY 100% OF THE EM- 
PLOYEES of American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, have joined 
the insurance and welfare program re- 
cently offered to production and main- 
tenance workers by the company. 

The plan, which is reported to be 
one of the most comprehensive indus- 
trial plans in the state, offers a $1000 
life insurance policy with an additional 
$1000 for accidental death; $20 weekly 
for 13 weeks for accident and sickness; 
$8 per day for hospitalization cover- 
age for a maximum of 120 days, up to 
$160 for miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses, up to $150 for surgical charges 
and a maximum of $150 to cover doc- 
tor bills for hopital visits. 

In a booklet issued to all employees, 
explaining the plan in detail, President 
C. B. Parsons, said: “As an employee 
of our company you are eligible to 
participate in a cooperative group in- 
surance which will enable you, regard- 
less of age or physical condition, to 
obtain insurance at a cost much lower 


than you could obtain it individually. - 


“This plan solves, to a great extent, 
the problem of providing funds to 
take care of the economic hardship of 
death, sickness, accidents, and hospital 
expense, which all of us and our fam- 
ilies from time to time experience. In 
order to obtain a plan sufficiently 
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NOW’S the time to speed up circulation 
by participating in Connecticut’s favorite 
winter sport. This month’s photo by Josef 
Scaylea is a skiing scene at the Silver 
Streak Ski Tow in Winsted. 


comprehensive to cover your needs and 
at the same time make your cost low, 
the American Hardware Corporation 
will pay a substantial part of the cost 
and assume all of the administrative 
expenses.” 


xk 


A STATEMENT HAS BEEN 
FILED with . Connecticut's Public 
Utilities Commission by the Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company as a 
step toward increasing present electric 
and gas rates sufficiently to enable the 
Company to raise the new capital re- 
quired by its unprecedentedly large 
comstruction program. 

The company’s move was announced 
by R. H. Knowlton, president of the 
firm, who said, “The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, like other util- 
ities throughout the country, is 
squeezed between rates based on pre- 
war conditions and the need for sup- 
plying an ever-increasing amount of 
service under present-day inflated 
costs, and there is no way open of sup- 
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A Gestimonial 
Bo 


Cdward Ingraham 


divection of the a 


the State of Connecticut through his wise _¢ 
fairs of The Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., during the years 1947 and 1948, 


a> # 


MWe, the undersigned officers of the Association, by order 
of tke Board of Directors, desive to express to Kim on the © 
occaston of Kis retivementas President on December 31,1948, our_e 


sittcere &: 


icttion for Kis intebligent,foyal and urisolfishk © 


services whick Kave contributed so muck toward the progresse 
of the Association as a servant of industry ad toward a wider _» 


the 
tote wots of 


of tke importarice of manufacturing 


stake. ®9 © © so »s® so © » © 


Be it Resotved, Tkat this expression of our Kigk reqarde 


and Koartfolt qratitude for Kis 
progressive feadership during the past two 


engrossed and presented to Kini 
the Association who, indi: 


ursolfisk devotion ard 


ae + 
, be suitably 


by the officers and directors of 


awd , concur ix this 


tribute to a Leading industrial statesman of Connecticut. 


Granemitted December 7, 1046 


Asics President. 


elt 
Pe Merri eee ee 


THE TESTIMONIAL reproduced here was presented to Edward Ingraham, President, 
The E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, upon his retirement as President of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Inc. The presentation was made by Vice President 
A. V. Bodine on behalf of the officers and directors of the Association at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Directors on December 7, 1948. 


porting the new capital short of an in- 
crease in rates. 

The construction program, includ- 
ing projects now under way, will re- 
quire the spending of about $50,000,- 
000 in something over three years. 
The large expenditures cover all kinds 
of essential equipment, including elec- 
tric generators, high voltage transmis- 
sion lines, substations, several hundred 


miles of pole lines to reach new cus- 
tomers, transformers, meters, street 
lights, gas-making machinery, gas 
holders and gas mains. 


xk 


H. G. TERWILLIGER, president of 
the Ernst Bischoff Company, Incor- 
porated, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
of Ivoryton, has recently announced a 
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grant to the Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York, in the amount of 

1,200 for the support of Dr. Harry 
G. Album’s reseach into phospho- 
rylated compounds. 


xx*«r 


G. B. WORK has been appointed as- 
sistant generat manager of the indus- 
trial finishes department of Atlas Pow- 
der Co., Stamford, according to an an- 
nouncement by Edmond H. Bucy, gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Work, a native of Indiana, has 
been employed by the Glidden Co. 
since 1928 and has been industrial 
sales manager of their finishes division 
at Reading, Pa., for the past 10 years. 


x* 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Naugatuck Valley Industrial 
Council Bennet Bronson, administra- 
tive vice president of the Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, was reelected chair- 
man of the Council. All other officers 
and directors were reelected. 

More than 200 members of the 
Council attended the dinner and enter- 
tainment which followed the business 
session. An industrial skit entitled 
“Time’s A Wastin’,” was presented 
under the direction of Everett Moll, 
director of the Waterbury Civic 
Theater. The skit portrayed activity in 
one room of an industrial plant, when 
an efficiency expert conducted time 
studies. Actual plant machinery was in 
operation on the stage. The play de- 
picted the results of job analysis and 
classification studies, showing the 
group of employees as a dissatisfied 
and basically inefficient group until an 
evaluation was made on each job. 

At the business session the council 
voted to continue its economic educa- 
tion program for another year. 


x** 


FREDERICK M. SENF industrial re- 
lations manager of the Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, has recently been 
notified by Yale University that he 
has met all requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy to be 
awarded February 5, 1949. 

In partial preparation for the degree, 
Mr. Senf made an exhaustive study 
into the factors that lead to satisfac- 
tory job adjustment and wrote a dis- 
sertation on the subject: “The Func- 
tional Determination of Educational 
Objectives for Industrial Workers.” 

A native of New Britain, Mr. Senf 
received a degree of Bachelor of 
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Science from Trinity College in 1935. 
He took courses in school administra- 
tion at Duke University in 1938 and 
in 1942 received a degree of Master 
of Arts from Yale. 

He joined Fafnir about seven years 
ago. Prior to his appointment as in- 
dustrial relations manager last spring, 
he was assistant personnel manager of 
the firm. 


xk k 


TO HONOR THE COMING RE- 
TIREMENT of Albert F. Snyder, su- 
perintendent of personnel of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, some 225 friends and 
fellow-workers attended a _ dinner- 
dance at which he was guest of honor 
at the New Haven Lawn Club re- 
cently. 

Mr. Snyder, who has served the com- 
pany for 42 years, was presented with 
a purse and gift. 

Long interested in theatricals and 
sports, Mr. Snyder has been for years 
a booster for these activities at the 
arms and ammunition plant. He has 
also been active in the affairs of the 
well-known Winchester 25-Year Asso- 
ciation, and has acted as toastmaster for 
that organizaiton’s annual banquet for 
many years. 


x*k 


PERFECT ACCIDENT - FREE 
RECORDS, were compiled by forty- 
three Meriden and Wallingford fac- 
tories in the final month of the seven- 
teenth season of the Meriden:Walling- 
ford Foremen Club’s Safety Contest. 

The announcement of the winners 
came at the monthly meeting of the 
club at the Meriden Y.M.C.A. audi- 
torium. The program of the meeting 
included an address by John Egan, 
State Labor Commissioner and a dis- 
cussion of the problems of physically 
handicapped workers by Vincent Hip- 
politus of Hartford. 


xk 


THE JAMES H. McGRAW 
MANUFACTURERS MEDAL 
FOR 1948 was recently presented to 
R. Stafford Edwards, president of Ed- 
wards Company, Inc., Norwalk. Mr. 
Edwards received the award “for his 
unsparing efforts to arouse leaders in 
industry and government to the grave 
consequences of the unrestrained sec- 
ondary boycott and his able research 
and compelling testimony which pro- 
vided a sound basis for corrective legis- 
lation.” 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 


Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 




















CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 

e BAKED ENAMEL 


FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Thomas W. Hall C.. 


INCORPORATED 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 













Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 













vs BARNEY:s 


OF HARTFORD 

































® For Executive and 
Office Furniture 

® Shop Equipment 

Free Delivery Anywhere 


in the 
State of Connecticut 


Trade-Ins Accepted 
* 


A Representative Will 
Gladly Call Upon Request 


BARNEY'S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 
CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 


- BOOK VALUES 
NOT INSURABLE 
VALUES 


Co depend on book val- 
ues for insurance is dan- 
gerous. Current values 
established by appraisal 
furnish the proper basis 
for coverage, re-rating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














































PHOTO BLOW-UPS ARE USED TO 


Diciemting 


Sales features 


@With photographic blow-ups 
of your products, mounted, cut- 
out and COLORED, you spotlight 
sales features and graphically show 
product’s advantages. Mounted 
“selling-sized” blow-ups take less 
room in exhibit booths, display 
windows and reception rooms yet 
equip your sales staff with forceful 
selling aids. 

To create customer interest .. . 
show your products in action on 
our life-sized photograph presen- 
tations. 

For a complete, price-right photo- 
graphic project ... call 


PHOTO-CRAFT 


1047 Main St. Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone 6-5794 


SINCE 
1895 


Elevators 
for every purpose 
co of 


INSPECTIONS 
REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 


The 
Eastern Machinery Co. 


Factory at 
NEW HAVEN 


Available for Immediate Shipment 
from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


aU 


WEA at 


TELEPHONE 
MILFORD 41631 


ALUMINUM _ Bars and 
Sheets 


BARS _. Brass, Cold Fin- 
ished, Shafting Stainless 
Steel, Bessemer Screw 
Stock, Jalcase 


BRASS ROD __ Brass and 
Bronze Rods 


DRILL ROD —_ Commer- 
cial High Speed, Airtru 
Flat Ground, Pompton 
Flats 


FITTINGS — 
Steel 

PERFORATED SHEETS — 
Commercial, Industrial 
and Ornamental Design 


Stainless 


STAINLESS STEEL — 

Bars, Billets, Fittings, 

Plates, Pipe, Sheets, Strip, 
ire 

STEEL SHEETS — Hot 

and Cold Rolled, Long 

Terne, Stretcher-Leveled 


SPRING STEEL — Fiat 
Wire, Annealed, Tem- 
pered 


STRIP STEEL — Hot and 
Cold Rolled, Flat Wire 


TUBING _ Seamless and 
Welded Mechanical, 
Stainless 


WIRE — Stainless Steel 
(All Grades) 


EDGCOMB STEEL 


of New England, Inc. 


MILFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


CHAUNCEY G. BEVIN, president 
of Bevin Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Hampton, and dean of the 
nation’s bell manufacturers, died re- 
cently at his home after a brief illness. 

He was one of the oldest actively 
working company presidents in the 
world. Entering the bell business at 
the age of 21, Mr. Bevin worked first 
as an apprentice under his father and 
two uncles, who started the business in 
1832. 

During his lifetime he served the 
town in various capacities and was 
once first selectman of East Hampton 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the East Hampton Public Li- 
brary. Besides being president of the 
Bevin Brothers Company, he was 
president of the Bevin-Wilcox Line 
Company, fish line manufacturers, and 
vice president of the Gong Bell Manu- 
facturing Company, toy and bell 
makers. 

He is survived by one, son, Stanley 
A. Bevin, seven grandchildren and ten 
great grandchildren. 


x* 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Howard 
F. Fritch as president and a director 
of the New England Transportation 
Company has been announced by 
Laurence F. Whittemore, president of 
the New Haven Railroad. Mr. Fritch 
was formerly president of the Boston 
and Maine Transportation Company. 

He will also serve as a director of 
the Connecticut Company, a transit 
company serving a large portion of 
the state, and as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New Haven Railroad, of 
which the New England Transporta- 
tion Company is a subsidiary. 

A graduate of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Fritch served 
with the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company and its predecessor 
companies for 14 years in several 
capacities, finally as assistant general 
manager. 


xk 


IN INTRODUCING TWO NEW 
GARDEN TRACTORS, The Water- 
bury Tool Division of Vickers, Incor- 
porated, Waterbury, his issued a 
a three-color eight-page folder pic- 
turing the tractors and a complete line 
of attachments. 


For almost two years Waterbury 
Tool has been making garden tractors 
for one large national distributor and 
is now making available to dealers 
these two new tractors which are the 
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A NEW NAVY TWIN JET FIGHTER designed for carrier operation, the Chance 
Vought XF7U-1, has successfully completed its initial flight testing at the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent, Maryland. The radical tailless plant with swept back wings is 
capable of speeds in the “over 600-mile-an-hour” class. This photo was made on a test 


run. 


result of the engineering knowledge 
and production experience gained 
over the past months. 


xk 


THE NEW UNDERWOOD COR- 
PORATION Finger-Proof Stainless 
Hectograph Carbon Paper, developed 
and perfected after years of research, 
utilizes a plastic surface film to seal 
in powerful colors used in the Hecto- 
graph process. This new carbon paper 
is designed for offices where duplicat- 
ing machines are used, and is said by 
its maker to be smudge resistant. It 
permits handling by an operator with- 
out constant soiling of fingers and 
clothing and takes the messiness out of 
Hectograph work. 

The new type carbon will produce 
sharp master copies with improved 
uniformity in the intensity of individ- 
ual type characters, and make a greater 
quantity of reproductions. The plastic 
surface film makes it resist moisture 
and be unaffected by summer temper- 
atures or high humidity. 


x kk 


RUDOLF WOLF, founder and re- 
tired president of the Wolf's New 
Process Wheel Company, South Meri- 
den, passed away recently at his win- 
ter home in Miami, Florida. 

About 40 years ago Mr. Wolf 
founded the firm for the manufacture 
of emery wheels for the cutlery busi- 
ness. Some years ago Mr. Wolf re- 
tired from active participation in the 
business. 

He is survived by one daughter, 
three grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. 


AT THE ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE of the New England Council, 
held in Boston recently, new directors 
for the region’s six states were elected. 
The directors chosen for Connecticut 
are as follows: 

Edward Ingraham, president The 
E. Ingraham Company, Bristol; V. C. 
Behn, manager of the Hotel Barnum, 
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The ALFRED B. KING Co. 


to 
10N 
» STREAMLINE PRODUCT 
« REDUCE OPERATING ~ 
« INCREASE FLOOR SPACE . 
« IMPROVE EMPLOYEE SAFE 
with 


: 
; 
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: yors, 
5 ENDABLE Roller Conve 
; sim Wheels, 20 steam 
‘| rails, Cranes .-- Everything in § 
&| Materials Handling. 


y ion—7-5794 
H Information 7-5 
| Phone aie FOR CATALOG 
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ALFRED B. KING 


x (wun 


200 Winchester Avenue, New Haven 3, Conr 





INCREASE THE 
CAPACITY OF YOUR 
SALES ORGANIZATION 


Yes, we'll all need better selling tools 
in 1949, and unless you have already 
equipped your sales organization with 


MOTION PICTURES 
SOUND SLIDE FILMS 


you are asking them to work under 
a handicap. 


The views of three top-flight New 
England sales executives are in- 
dicative. 


Said #1, "| want a Motion Picture 
with human interest appeal for that 
product, for we are going to need 
all the sales we can get in 1949." 


Said #2, "You don't have to sell me 
the advantages of audio-visual sell- 
ing. It is a ‘must’ with us. Just tell 


me ‘how much’ and ‘when’. 


Said #3, (Speaking of his new pic- 
tures) "Our salesmen now have a 
greater capacity than any prewar 
expert, because these new tools mul- 
tiply his natural resources." 


Don't let preconceived ideas as to 
the cost of Motion Pictures or Sound 


"Slide Films discourage you from in- 


vestigating our charges. We are pro- 
viding Connecticut Industry with 
these important Sales Tools for a 
fraction of what they have cost here- 
to-fore. 


We will be glad to discuss what we 
can do for you, and show you what 
we have done for others. 


Newton W. Sanford 


Advertising Agency 


Specializing in Motion Pictures and 


Sound Slide Films 


185 CHURCH ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Phone 6-425] 
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CLEAN YOUR 
HOME THE 
“Jidy” WAY 


Cleans Upholstery—Over- 
stuffed furniture, drap- 
eries, even clothing spar- 
kles after the ‘‘Tidy” 
treatment. 


Sprays Liquids — Adjust- 

able spray applies moth- 

proofing fluids, water- 

% color paints, liquid insec- 
B~ ticides. 


... the compact “Tidy” takes less room 
than a poodle, Persian, or canary cage, 
but you’ll make it the “pet” of the house. 
... lightweight, “Tidy” weighs less than 


Cleans Small Rugs — two quart bottles of soda, even easier to 
Handy, highly efficient 
rug nozzle whisks away carry by handle or shoulder strap. 
surface litter in a twink- 


...in the “Tidy” General Electric engi- 


@ 
Eas Uo? neers have designed a powerful, depend- 


able means of cleaning your home 
quickly and easily. 


Cleans Radiators — Slen- ss 

der crevice tool gets into nate with six tools 

hidden nooks and cran- ; Shown ab . 

nies, car seats. ie eaet ove, flexible 
1 two extension tubes. 


Cleans Walls — Catch the MODEL AVT. 
“kitties” with the “Tidy” N arta 95 
hanging lightly on your 
shoulder. ” Low Price 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

















Bridgeport; William G. Park, presi- 
dent, Angus Park Woolen Company, 
Inc., Hanover; Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president, Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport; Albert S. Redway, vice 
. president and general manager, Geo- 
metric Tool Company, New Haven; 
Wilfred B. Young, dean of agriculture, 
University of Connecticut; George T. 
Carmichael, vice president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 
New Haven. Ralph A. Powers, presi- 
dent, Robertson Paper Box Company, 
Montville, was elected chairman of the 
Connecticut group. 





with simultaneous changes in line and 


-load conditions; limited harmonic dis- 


tortion; a high degree of regulation 
accuracy over wide load and line fluc- 
tuations. Fast recovery time, good 
power factor range, insensitivity to 
line frequency fluctuations between 
50 and 60 cycles and adjustable out- 
put voltage are other signal character- 
istics which are included in the de- 
sign of the voltage regulators. 

While the item is made in many 
standard sizes and types, the company 
is equipped to fabricate special instru- 
ments to meet special conditions. So- 





































THE SORENSON ELECTRONIC VOLTAGE REGULATOR is shown being installed. 


SORENSEN & COMPANY, INC., 
Stamford, have made good use of their 
war experience in manufacturing radar 
components by making electronic in- 
struments for industry. The Sorensen 
Electronic Voltage Regulator is one 
of the firm’s new products which is 
finding wide acceptance among chem- 
ists, physicists, scientists and engineers. 

For truly accurate results, delicate 
instruments, complicated mechanisms 
and testing devices which are powered 
by electricity, require constant, un- 
varying voltage. When other instru- 
ments or machines are on the same 
power line it is not possible to main- 
tain a uniformly constant voltage, re- 
sulting often in inaccurate readings and 
imperfect results. To overcome such 
difficulties the Sorensen Voltage Regu- 
lator has been designed for installa- 
tion in the line voltage supply. 

Its makers claim these unique ad- 
vantages: Accurate voltage control 








rensen engineers will make recom- 
mendations as to the size and type of 
instrument that will handle particular 
installations with the greatest efficiency. 
The Nobatron is another Sorensen 
product now in wide demand. It is an 
electronic instrument whereby A.C. is 
converted into D.C. and at the same 
time maintains the D.C. output volt- 
age with a high degree of acuracy. 


x* re 


JOHN BROWN COOK, president 
of The Whitney Blake Company and 
Koiled Kords, Inc., both of Hamden, 
has announced that Col. E. L. Love 
has been given charge of all sales pro- 
motional and advertising activities of 
both companies. 

In addition to his new duties, Col. 
Love will continue as sales manager 
of Koiled Kords, Inc., and J. L. Cole- 
man remains in charge of sales of Whit- 
ney Blake products. 
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There isn't much you can do 
about the cost of raw material 

. no doubt your manufactur- 
ing operations have been stream- 
lined to a fine degree of effi- 
ciency. But how about your 
methods of materials handling? 


Production Equipment Co. en- 
gineers will apply their broad ex- 
perience to your problems and 
make recommendations to in- 


crease plant production and re- 
duce handling costs. Our survey 
of your operations costs you noth- 
ing. Try it. 









Write today for your 
FREE copy of this il- 
lustrated book show- 
ing practical solu- 
tions to many 
material handling 
problems. 


PRODUCTION 
SS 
ah 


401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 








Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


HOUSEKEEPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Waste Paper—All Grades 
Rags—New Cloth Cuttings 


Let us clean your plant of obso- 
lete materials, correspondence 
and forms. We have the equip- 


ment and men to do it efficiently. 


I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 


New Haven Phone 5-4177 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
Hartford Phone 2-3145 


PHONE - NEW BRITAIN - 90091 


DESIGN for 
Connecticut Manufacturers 


Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 
for us to solve many design and 
development problems for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 

May we help you with yours? 


« INMORPORATED « 


Serving Connecticut Industry and Science 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


ONE BLOCK FROM RAILROAD STA. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 


GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 


ASSIGNMENT NO, 1508 Develop 
recording device for use on trucks, 
busses and taxis to register accurate 
speed and time for period of seven 
days. The “Speed-o-graph” features 
removable and interchangeable chart 
units. 
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AT THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association 
held recently in New York, W. M. 
Goss, vice president of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, . 
was reelected to the presidency of the 
group. 

Other officers elected are: vice 
presidents: S. H. Perry, vice president 
of the Chase Brass and Copper Com- 
pany, Waterbury; G. D. Stearns, presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; H. W. Steinkraus, 
president, the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; J. A. Doucett, vice 
president of the Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc.; and A. C. Wheeler, vice 
president, Seymour Manufacturing 
Company, Seymour. 

F. L. Riggin, president, Mueller 
Brass Company, Port Huron, Mich., 
was elected treasurer and T. E. Velt- 
fort, manager and B. B. Caddle, secre- 
tary. 

xk 


A CERTIFICATE OF MERIT for 
landscaping and beautification of the 
grounds surrounding its plant in Old 
Greenwich has been awarded to the 
Electrolux Corporation by the Fair- 
field County Planning Association. 

Harry G. Roos, director of indus- 
trial relations at Electrolux received 
the award in behalf of the company 
from Henry Helly of New Canaan, 
president of the association. 


x*k 


EDWARD S. MOREHOUSE, assist- 
ant treasurer of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, West Hartford, died sud- 
denly recently at his West Hartford 
home. Mr. Morehouse first became 
associated with the company in 1907 
at its New York office. In 1925 he be- 
came chief accountant of the company 
in charge of the Hamilton, Ohio of- 
fice of the Niles-Tool Works, a divi- 
sion of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. 

He stayed with that company when 
it was purchased by the General Ma- 
chinery Corporation and returned to 
the New York office. When the gen- 
eral offices of the company were moved 
to Hartford on January, 1937, Mr. 
Morehouse came here to assume the 
duties of assistant treasurer, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 
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relations director for the company. 





CULMINATING MORE THAN 
THREE YEARS OF RESEARCH, 
The Miller Company of Meriden has 
published a book entiled “Painting 
Toward Architecture,” built around, 
and descriptive of, the collection of 
abstract art and sculpture assembled 
by the company in connection with its 
relationship to architecture and design. 

Twenty-four of the paintings in the 
collection are reproduced in full color, 
with other paintings and eight pieces 
of sculpture reproduced in black and 
white. The text is by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Professor of Art at Smith 
College and Lecturer at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, with the 
foreword by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., of 
the Museum of Modern Art. The book 
will be sold in bookstores throughout 
the country. 

Starting in 1844 with the manufac- 
ture of candlesticks and whale-oil 
lamps, The Miller Company has de- 
signed equipment for every new light 
source that followed, and pioneered in 
the continuous wireway system of 
fluorescent lighting which has been es- 
tablished as standard for factory light- 
ing. They became interested in ab- 
stract art in the early days of fluor- 
escent lighting, when it became clear 
to them that the era of hanging indi- 
vidual lighting fixtures was passing, 
and the new era of light as an integral 
part of architecture had opened. 



























ONE OF THE FIRST COPIES OF “PAINTING TOWARD ARCHITECTURE?” is shown 
being presented for The Miller Company to R. L. Richardson of the Meriden library, 
by the author Henry-Russell Hitchcock in company with Harry L. Harrison, public 
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The company has assembled a rep- 
resentative collection which includes 
works by Picasso, Juan Gris, Braque, 
Mondrian, Leger, Miro, Kandinsky, 
Klee, Lipschitz; the English artists 
Henry Moore, John Tunnard and Ben 
Nicholson; and the American artists, 
Stuart Davis, John Marin, Georgia 
O'Keefe, Charles Sheeler, Mark Tobey, 
Alexander Calder, and Jose de Ri- 
vera. The collection, composed of 44 
paintings and 8 pieces of sculpture has 
been exhibited in art museums in vari- 
ous cities and plans have been made _ 
for its further showing which will take 
more than two years to complete. 
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Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, 





PACKING 
for your... 
ARMY-NAVY 
CONTRACTS 


in accordance with 
Government Specifications 


COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT & DOMESTIC 
Packaging, Packing, Shipping 


THE MERCER & STEWART CO. 
14 Sigourney St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


_a? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


CUT 


YOUR MATERIAL 
HANDLING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


COSTS 


“WITH A SHOE 
TO FIT THE FOOT’ 


THESE EMPLOYEES OF THE GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY make up the 
firm’s Quarter Century Club: First row, left to right, Michael Civitello, Carl Baehr, 
Nicholas Maturo, Ralph Crocco. Second row, Edward Westlund, Stephen DelGrego, 
Angelo Cirasuolo, Norman Eddy, John Cusano, Joseph Melotti, Ralph Petrillo, Lorenze 
Altieri. Third row, Frank DiNardi, Helen Walik, George Hinman, Helena Caffrey, 
Mary Pavarotti, Susie Pierce, Giuseppe Cirasuolo, Antonio Raccio. Fourth row, Lawrence 
Fazzone, John Peterson, Anthony Malaro, Thomas Cairns, John Fraser, Frank Scogna- 
millo, Peter Cofano Anthony Bontempo, Ralph Maturo, Antonio DelGreco. 


THE QUARTER CENTURY 
CLUB of the Greist Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven, held its an- 
nual banquet recently, with 32 mem- 
bers, company officials and guests in 
attendance. Hubert M. Greist, Jr., vice 
president, served as toastmaster and 
presented certificates and watches to 
those employees who qualified for 
membership in the club during 1948. 

M. D. Vanderbilt, president of the 
company, was the principal speaker, 
reviewing changes which have taken 
place at the plant during the past year. 


FOUR PROMOTIONS at the Hart- 
ford plant of the Royal Typewriter 
Company have been announced by 
Henry J. Hart, vice president and fac- 
tory manager. J. Gordon Gunther has 
been advanced from assistant super- 
intendent in charge of purchasing to 
general factory superintendent; John 
F. Kloski, from assistant superintend- 
ent of engineering to engineering su- 
perintendent. 

Alan S. Cook, has been named as- 
sistant superintendent and Frederick 
W. Barrett has been named purchasing 
agent. 


Our engineers can design and build material handling and 


transportation equipment that will do your job faster, easier, 


better. 


Whether your problem is in your shop, yard, building to 


building, plant to plant or over the road, we can help you. 


Write or phone today for a personal appointment at your 


plant 


no obligation, of course. 


MASTERCRAFT TRAILERS 


ROCKY HILL — CONNECTICUT 
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The Story of the Bush 
Manufacturing 
Company 


(Continued from page 8) 


air conditioning field is looking for- 
ward to better and more proficient 
means of air conditioning the world. 
It seems hard to believe, but in 1980 
men will look back on our present day 
equipment with the same amused at- 
titude which we have towards the 
early days of automobiles. Those were 
the days when the “kids” hopped the 
fence at Charter Oak Park in West 
Hartford to watch Barney Oldfield in 
his “666 Special” roar around the old 
dirt track doing a mile a minute. The 
automotive industry is proud of its 
lusty infant days and proud of the 
tremendous advances it has made. The 
refrigeration — air conditioning men 
are equally proud of their steady prog- 
ress and know a greater future is ex- 
pected for Connecticut Industry which 
will be attained by the experiments of 
today. 


Introducing Our New 
Officers and Directors 


(Continued from page 10) 


He became associated with the Foot- 
wear Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Company and in 1922 was made head 
of the cost department of that divi- 
sion. The following year he founded 
the Sponge Rubber Products Com- 
pany and has been its president and 
a director ever since: 

Mr. Daley is also a director of the 
Derby Savings Bank, Derby Gas & 
Electric Co., and Gaylord Farm Asso- 
ciation. He is also vice president of 
The Connecticut Hospital Service, 
Inc. 


The ABC’s of Economic 
Health 


(Continued from page 16) 


told the facts in language they could 
understand. 

Throughout this country there is a 
basic lack of education in the most 
elementary and essential economic 
facts. Most of our young people enter 
the business and industrial world with- 
out any economic background against 











MORE AND BETTER TOOLS DECREASE COSTS 


A GALLON OF GASOLINE COST 
THE CUSTOMER 
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A TON OF SHEET STEEL COST 
THE CUSTOMER 


100 KILOWATT HOURS OF ELECTRICITY 
COST THE CUSTOMER 



































HAULING 100 TONS OF FREIGHT 
ONE MILE COST THE CUSTOMER 


14 


SOURCE: ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 



































33 POUND OF ALUMINUM 
© COST THE CUSTOMER 


which to judge the statements of the 
demagogues. 


Real danger exists in this situation, 


for the future economic well-being 
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of our people depends on widespread 
and intelligent understanding of how 
we live and prosper under the private 


property system. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


N December 9, 1948, The 
O House of Delegates of the Con- 

necticut Medical Society 
adopted a state-wide Medical Service 
Plan. The program, which will go into 
effect in early 1949, provides full pay- 
ment for surgical operations, treat- 
ments of fractures and dislocations, 
and maternity deliveries, when these 
services are performed by participating 
doctors and when subscribers, who 
must hold a Blue Cross hospitalization 
policy, have an annual income within 
limits set by the Plan. For subscribers 
whose incomes are above the income 
limits, the corporation pays the allow- 
ances, stipulated in the policy, as a 
credit against a doctor’s total fee. 

The Plan, approved by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut, 
will be offered by Connecticut Medi- 
cal Service, Inc., with Connecticut 
Blue Cross acting as administrative 
agent. The Medical Service will pay 
claims to members of the Medical 
Plan, as well as handle payments to 





Executive Assistant 





participating doctors for services ren- 
dered. In addition, the Medical Plan 
will have a professional policy com- 
mittee of nine members, four of whom 
will be physician members of the Board 
of Directors of Medical Service, and 
five will be nominated by the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society. This 
Committee, subject to final authority 
of the Board, will act on professional 
or medical matters as they relate to the 
Plan, subscribers, the public, and 
physicians, as well as adjust fees in 
the schedule of surgical operations. 
It is anticipated that there will be 
general acceptance of the Plan by 
members of the medical profession. 
The participating physician, who will 
enter into a formal agreement with the 
Medical Service, must agree to accept 
as full payment the amount listed in 
the schedule of surgical operations for 
services rendered under the contract 
to subscribing members with the fol- 
lowing income limits: $3,500 for a 
subscriber and family; $3,000 for a 


man and wife; and $2,500 for an in- 
dividual. 

In the plan reviewed by the writer, 
there is a provision whereby a non- 
participating doctor, who is treating a 
patient insured under the Plan, may 
receive the amounts specified in the 
the schedule of operations without 
being bound by the income limits of 
the subscriber, and can accept the 
amount and bill the patient, regardless 
of his income, for the difference, if 
any, in the bill. Participating physi- 
cians are not bound by their agree- 
ment with Medical Service in treating 
subscribers within the income limits 
if treatment is being given at the same 
time that he is being reimbursed by 
another party for expenses, as in an 
automobile accident case; nor are bene- 
fits paid for operations such as those 
obtained under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Veteran’s benefits. In the 
event the Medical Plan cannot afford 
to pay the full amount specified in the 
schedule, for instance in the beginning 
of the Plan, the participating physi- 
cian must accept any lesser amounts 
deemed necessary to maintain the 
financial integrity of the Plan. 

The fee schedule in the Medical 
Plan is much more detailed and longer 
than the operation schedule in com- 
mercial insurance contracts but follows 
generally the same pattern as the full 
$150 maximum insurance schedule of 
the insurance company. For instance, 
the Medical Plan pays $60 for preg- 
nancy, while the insurance companies 
generally pay $50. In about two-dozen 
instances the maxima are $175 and 
$200 in the doctor’s plan. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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~ TRANSPORTATION 


ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


Traffic and Export Manager 


BOUT a year ago I wrote a brief 
A= concerning the freight 
rate changes during the preced- 
ing year and ended with the hope that 
1948 would see the completion of the 
pending proceedings and that the in- 
dustrial traffic manager's lot would be 
an easier one and enable him to pre- 
dict safely what rates would be on a 
given product for some time in the 
future. My hopes have only been half 
fulfilled. All of the proceedings then 
pending have been completed and de- 
cisious rendered. These decisions final- 
ized during 1948 have been as follows 
for rail movements Ex Parte 168, 
Dockets 5502, 5505 and 29770. 

Ex Parte 168 dealt with the general 
increase in freight rates requested by 
the rail carriers. From time to time 
during the year various percentages 
were added and the final result was an 
over-all increase effective August 21 
of 30% intraterritorially within Off- 
cial Territory (east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac Rivers), 25% interterritorially 
between Official and Southern or West- 
ern Territories, while within and be- 
tween the Southern and Western Ter- 


ritories increases of 20 to 25% were 
authorized, except on specified com- 
modities. This was somewhat short of 
the carriers’ petition for increases from 
31 to 41%. 

Dockets 5502 and 5505 dealt with 
the railroads’ petitions to make the 
fourth class rate the minimum rate 
for all less than carload freight. This 
primarily affected such products as 
iron or steel which were previously 
moving within Official Territory at 
Class 40 by exceptions. The decision 
in these proceedings was in favor of 
the carriers. 

Docket 29770 concerned the car- 
riers’ proposal to establish a duplicate 
set of class rates for less carload 
and any-quantity freight, in other 
words, a higher scale on less than car- 
load and any-quantity freight than that 
in effect on carload freight. In decid- 
ing this question, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the request, 
holding in favor of the shippers. How- 
ever, the decision was not unanimous 
and several methods of proper pro- 
cedure were suggested to which the 
carriers might grasp. 


GENERAL STEEL PRODUCTS 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


CABINETS 
Some Sizes Always in 
Stock for IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
For Offices, Factories, 
Tool Cribs, Toilets 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 
CALL US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


WARD MAIER & CO 


WAREHOUSE 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, Phone 3-0626 
@ MILFORD, CONN. Phone 4-0997 


KENSINGTON, CONN. 


In the field of motor freight rates 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered its decision in MC-22 nearly 
ten years after the start of these pro- 
ceedings in 1938. A rate scale based 
on a carriers’ proposal was accepted 
and placed in effect. However, at the 
shippers’ request, the rates so author- 
ized were made maximum and could 
not be increased subsequently without 
the Commission's approval. 

Any hope, however, that these de- 
sions would make the traffic manager's 
job easier or enable him to prognosti- 
cate as to future rates have been dashed 
upon the rocks. The present outlook is 
very similar to that of late 1947. Both 
the rail and motor carriers have peti- 
tioned the Commission for additional 
increases and some of the holdover 
problems are still with us. 

Concerning the movement by rail 
freight, we now have Ex Parte 168 
and the old Dockets 28300, 28310 and 
29770 confronting us in one way or 
another. Ex Parte 168 has to do with 
the rail carriers’ petition for still fur- 
ther increases in freight rates and 
charges of 13% with certain excep- 
tions as to a few commodities. 


Dockets 28300 and 28310 are hold- 
overs from a few years ago under 
which the carriers are presently en- 
deavoring to make up a uniform clas- 
sification. The serious effect of the 
proposed uniformity has only recently 
been fully understood by the traffic 
managers as a whole and is causing 
them considerable concern. The Clas- 
sification Committee in arriving at the 
new rates, though supposedly consider- 
ing the lower exceptions ratings on 
many commodities, is also considering 
the revenues of the carriers which in 
the great majority of instances results 
in increased ratings. There is a move- 
ment under foot to attempt to have 
the Commission reopen the proceed- 
ings. Just what success this attempt 
will meet is difficult to ascertain, but 
the subject will undoubtedly continue 
to be very troublesome for a long time 
to come—at least for several years. 
The decision in Docket 29770, as pre- 
viously explained, left several loop- 
holes, and just what the carriers may 
decide to do is not known. There were 
many suggestions by innuendo in the 
decision, and it is extremely doubtful 
that the carriers will let the matter die. 

In the field of motor carrier move- 
ment, the traffic manager is faced with 
a recent proposal by the motor carriers 
in New England for not only an in- 
crease in rates by 10% immediately 











and 25% long-range, but a complete 
investigation of the commodity rate 
structure and a minimum rate order. 
This proposal has wide implications 
and if the carriers are successful will 
have a profound effect on the New 
England shippers. 


x* 


We recently had brought to our at- 
tention the following quotation from 
the Bridgeport Post of Monday, Sep- 
tember 20, which appeared under the 
heading “Twenty Years Ago Today”: 


“E. Kent Hubbard, President of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, addressing the New England 
Shippers’ Advisory Board in the Hotel 
Stratfield today, deplored the delays by 
many concerns in establishing traffic 
departments, pointing out that the 
brass and copper industries have the 
best traffic organizations, but even 
they are organized only to 36 per cent 
of their number. Mr. Hubbard said he 
wished he could find a padded cell of 
size sufficient to house New England 
manufacturing executives who see 
nothing in traffic management and 
think they can get along without it.” 

Certainly, if the situation as out- 
lined in this quote existed twenty 
years ago, it is doubly true today. The 
continuous pyramiding of rate scales 
via all forms of transportation, with 
the possible exception of air freight, 
in the past few years have made 
freight charges a more important ele- 
ment of cost, particularly to the ship- 
pers of New England. Just what will 
be the ultimate outcome we do not 
know, but in the meantime the traffic 
manager has become a much more es- 
sential cog in the industrial wheel. 





Employment Notes 


(Continued from page 31) 


Proposed monthly fees are $2.25 for 
family subscription, $1.50 for husband 
and wife, and 75¢ for an individual. 
Premium rates for surgical benefits 
providing for reimbursement on a 
cash basis, offered by insurance car- 
riers, run generally around 40¢ 
monthly for the individual plus $1.55 
for dependents for the full $150 maxi- 
mum schedule. Actual comparisons are 
difficult, however, because of the un- 


limited service feature to the income 
groups under $3,500 in the Medical 
Plan and the differences in the surgical 
schedules of both plans. Insurance rates 
may vary up or down depending on 
such factors as the number of female 
employees involved and the hazards 
of the industry. The Medical Service 
Plan will no doubt follow the pattern 
of Blue Cross where experience of all 
subscribers to the Plan determine the 
rates. In other plans the cost depends 
upon the claim experience within a 
particular group. 

Over 40% of industrial employees 
in the state already have group surgi- 
cal expense benefits on a cash reim- 
bursement basis as a rider to group 
accident and sickness or group hospi- 
talization policies, most of them being 
employed in companies where there 
are more than 25 persons on the pay- 
roll. Participation by employee’s de- 
pendents in surgical expense benefits 
runs below the above 40%. 


xx*rk 


Persons inducted into the armed 
forces of the United States after June 
24, 1948, the effective date of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, may 
extend their periods of active duty 
after serving 21 months and exercise 
their reemployment rights upon dis- 
charge, according to Robert K. Sal- 
yers, Director of the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights. 

“Although induction into the armed 
forces constitutes a first enlistment, a 
section of the Act provides for an en- 
listment of not more than 3 years,” 
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Mr. Salyers said. “An inductee, after 
serving 21 months, may without loss 
of reemployment rights extend his 
period of active duty for a maximum 
of 15 months, provided there is no 
break in the continuity of his service.” 

Saylers pointed out, however, that 
subsequent reenlistment would consti- 
tute a waiver of reemployment rights. 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE 
LIKE YOUR WORK 


We are lucky at Kellogg and 
Bulkeley to have people who 
are genuinely interested in the 
work as it goes through. It is 
a natural pride in good work- 
manship, but it goes further 
than that into a real interest 
in the customer's individual 
job. We like to work that way, 
and it hasn't hurt any cus- 
tomer's job yet. If your jobs 
like personal attention call 


5-3157. 
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KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 












































ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Our Company Just Can’t Budget 


O often we hear a company exec- 

utive say that he appreciates the 

advantages of budgeting as an ef- 
fective tool of management, but his 
company “just can’t budget” for this, 
that or some other reason. It is for 
this reason that this letter is written, 
for our company (if any company ever 
was) has been in a position where 
budgeting has been well-nigh impos- 
sible. 


And yet we have started early to lay 
the necessary foundations for a budget 
in anticipation of the time when it 
would be feasible completely to budget 
our operations. In so doing we have 
benefited in the interim from many 
of these techniques in the form of cost 
reductions and effective cost control, 
even though we are still some consid- 
erable time away from the day when 
it will be possible to install a budget 
as we would like it. Certainly budget 
techniques and foundations need not 
be completely installed to be useful in 
an interim period between no budget 
and a complete budget. 


It is repeated, we do not operate a 
budget as such. This is not based upon 
a disbelief in budgets and the effective- 
ness of budgetary controls, but upon 
the fact that our operations at the mo- 
ment are not susceptible to budgeting. 
This condition results essentially from 
the far-reaching problems of post-war 
reconversion and plant rehabilitation 
which confronted our company, as 
well as from business recessions which 
have been experienced in two of our 
Divisions and the persistent difficulties 
of increasing production in a third 
Division. These conditions, which 
have made sales forecasting practically 
an impossibility up to the present time, 


are being overcome as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

In the meantime, we have been lay- 
ing the groundwork upon which a sys- 
tem of budgets might be built. We 
have, for example, installed an entirely 
new accounting system which provides 
us with the necessary historical data, 
and breakdowns of sales, costs and ex- 
penses so essential to the building of 
an adequate budget. 


We have, likewise, by means of a 
punch-card system set up methods of 
providing breakdowns of the various 
detailed overhead expenses by depart- 
ments chargeable with the responsi- 
bility of controlling these expenses. 
Similarly, labor variances from stand- 
ard are reported by departments re- 
sponsible for control of such variances. 
Both labor variances and overhead ex- 
penses are reviewed at frequent, regu- 
lar intervals with plant management 
and foremen, even though at present 
they have no budget figure, as such, by 
which to be guided. In this way, it has 
been possible to educate operating per- 
sonnel to a point of acute cost-con- 
sciousness and significantly to reduce 
such expenses. Thus, also, valuable 
historical data are being developed, 
which may be used in any future 
budget preparation. 


We have, of course, many other 
controls which are essential bases for 
the preparation and administration of 
a budget. Such controls might include 
a system of expense authorizations and 
fixed asset appropriations, as well as a 
system of engineering projects against 
which all engineering expenses are re- 
corded. 


We also forecast operating results 
at an expected level of sales. This is 
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really a first step toward budgeting. 
Such forecasting does not take place 
at any regular interval, but is accom- 
plished when it is felt that manage- 
ment has particular need of this infor- 
mation. These forecasts generally cover 
a year’s operations, and might include 
several months of that year at actual, 
and the remainder on the basis of fore- 
cast. We likewise compare actual re- 
sults with the forecast and report such 
comparison to the responsible top- 
management, together with an expla- 
nation of the differences to the extent 
possible. Our forecasts are changed 
when it is felt that fundamental 
changes have taken place in conditions 
upon which the original forecast was 
based. By this means we maintain flexi- 
bility. 


Our operating forecasts are prepared 
in considerable detail. Top executive 
personnel and all of the various de- 
partments concerned assist in their 
preparation. Sales and Production De- 
partments’ estimates are submitted and 
revised as is felt necessary by the Con- 
troller's Department, which is respon- 
sible for the preparation of the fore- 
cast. The final forecast is accomplished 
in the same detail as the chart of ac- 
counts used in our regular accounting. 
The forecasted Operating Statement is 
similarly in the same detail and form 
as that of our regular periodic (13 
periods per year) Operating State- 
ment. Cost of sales is broken down as 
between material, labor, overhead, un- 
absorbed overhead and variances. Sell- 
ing and Administrative expenses are 
shown separately. Hence, comparison 
of forecast and actual in complete de- 
tail is readily possible. 


We have found that forecasts have 
proved to be a particularly useful tool 
to top management in demonstrating 
results of operations at an expected 
level of capacity operation. It is true 
that we are at times rather wide of the 
mark, Nevertheless, operating weak- 
nesses are often thus pointed up, and 
remedial action is promptly possible. 

Thus, it may be seen that even 
though complete budgetary control 
may not immediately be possible, many 
benefits in the form of cost reductions 
and control may be realized from the 
various techniques and _ procedures 
which constitute the necessary founda- 
tions for a future budget, and which 
should be installed at an early stage 
in order to make the most of these 
benefits until the time arrives when 


complete budgetary procedure may be 
installed. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


USINESS activity in Connecticut 
Bea: somewhat during Octo- 

ber after the spurt in September. 
The three major components of the 
index, manhours, employment and 
freight shipments lost one, three and 
ten points, respectively, lowering the 
general index three percentage points 
to an estimated 37% above normal, 
five points below its position of a year 
ago. The national index in October 
gained one point over the previous 
month and stood at an estimated 39% 
above normal, two points higher than 
it was last October. 

Factory employment, for the State 
as a whole, dropped off slightly and 
the index lost three points falling to 
34% above normal in October. The 
employment index, which was 45% 
above normal in January, dropped 
fractionally during the first half year 
and in succeeding months fell off some- 
what more rapidly. There are, how- 
ever, Current indications that the down- 
ward trend in the employment index 
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may soon be checked. For example, a 
report covering 79 representative 
plants located in Hartford, New Brit- 
ain and Bristol reflected a gain in em- 
ployment of 446 or 0.5% above Sep- 
tember figures for the first increase 
since December of last year. 

The October index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off one point to an estimated 48% 
above normal. From February through 
August this index lost 30 points but 
in September recovered half of the loss 
and maintained nearly the same level 
in October. During the past year aver- 
age hours worked per employee have 
remained fairly constant at approxi- 
mately 41.5 hours per week. Average 
weekly earnings, however, have in- 
creased about 7% from $52.93 to 
$56.64. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
dropped ten points in October to 20% 
above normal. Shipments decreased 
over September in six cities but the 
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greatest part of the fall off in the in- 
dex was caused by a 40% decrease in 
shipments from one location. This was 
partially offset by increases of 17% 
and 5% in two other cities and total 
shipments for the month were some- 
what more than the ten month average. 

The index of wholesale prices, hav- 
ing moved upward more than 110% 
in the ten years from December 1939 
to August this year, fell off fractionally 
in September and eased down further 
in October. During the current year 
the index has fluctuated within a ten 
point range and at the close of Octo- 
ber stood at exactly the same level as 
at the beginning of the year. After the 
six point drop which followed the 
commodities market break in Febru- 
ary, the index rose steadily from one 
to three percentage points each month 
until it reached a peak in August when 
it stood 110% above the January 1941 
base. Some softening set in at this 
point, particularly in foods, which was 
responsible for bringing the index back 
down to where it was in January of 
this year. The consumers’ price index 
moved in a narrower range. The full 
effect of the February market did not 
show up in retail prices until March 
when this index stood at 66% above 
the January 1941 base. By August it 
had climbed seven percentage points 
and during the following month there 
was no change in the index in spite 
of some downward movement in food 
prices. By mid-October further price 
declines in foods which were not en- 
tirely offset by gains in rents, house 
furnishings and other items had 

(Confinued on page 37) 
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The Future of Foremen Relations* 


INCE last November's election 
there has been a great deal of 
speculation concerning the future 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. According to 
informed opinion, there is a good 
chance that the Law will be repealed, 
or at least extensively amended. 
Among other things, this possibility 
brings to mind the subject of foremen’s 
unions, which were removed from the 
protection of the labor law of the na- 
tion by the Taft-Hartley Law. If this 
Law should be repealed and we should 
return to the situation which existed 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act, one would assume that foremen’s 
unions would once again enjoy the 
protection of the N.L.R.A. and would 
be able to call upon the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Although it is impossible to fore- 
cast with certainty what will be done 
by the 81st Congress, a careful review 
of the causes of dissatisfaction among 
foremen, and a study of company pol- 
icies in the light of the possible re- 
surgences of foremen unionization 
seems strongly indicated, since, if the 
Taft-Hartley Law is repealed or 
amended with regard to foremen’s 
unions, such unions may once again 
come to prominence. 


What if the Law is Not Changed? 


If the Act is not repealed or 
amended, the question of foremen re- 
lations is still of vital importance. This 
assertion will perhaps be questioned 
by some people who seem to feel that 
the Taft-Hartley Act was a final and 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
of foremen unionization. The writer 
has met men in responsible managerial 
positions who were under the impres- 
sion that foremen’s unions were ille- 
gal, and hence impossible, under the 


* This month’s contribution was prepared by 
Associate Professor Lawrence L. Parrish. 


Law. This impression, besides being 
erroneous, appears to be a dangerous 
one in that it can easily lead to a com- 
placent disregard of the problem of a 
company’s relations with its foremen. 
Some people seem to feel that if union- 
ism, often the outward sign of discon- 
tent, has disappeared, then discontent 
itself has disappeared and the problem 
of establishing good relations with 
foremen is unimportant. This is about 
as logical as saying that if a shot of 
morphine deadens the pain of a broken 
arm the arm is no longer broken and 
needs no attention. 

It seems clear, therefore, that 
whether the Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
pealed or not, good relations with fore- 
men are of paramount importance. If 
the Act is repealed or amended, unioni- 
zation of foremen may enjoy a come- 
back; if the Act is not repealed or 
amended in this respect, unions may 
not return, but even in this case con- 
siderations of morale and efficiency 
will make it essential that management 
pay close attention to the problem. 


What Makes for Good Relations 
with Foremen? 


When we seek to find the causes of 
good or bad relations between a com- 
pany and its foremen we are forced to 
raise the question of what foremen 
want from their jobs. If they are get- 
ting what they want, they are more 
likely to be satisfied with the company 
for which they work than if the reverse 
is true. According to a study made by 
the American Management Associ- 
ation, foremen desire: 

1. A responsible job (and authority 
commensurate with responsibility ) 
. Pay commensurate with effort 
3. Job security 
. The right to be heard 
. Recognition and respect 
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The emphasis here is not by any 
means solely on matters of salary or 
working conditions. This fact was also 
observed by a special panel appointed 
by the War Labor Board in 1944 to 
investigate the question of foremen’s 
unions. The investigators conducted 
extensive hearings at which the com- 
panies, the foremen’s unions, and in- 
dividual foremen were heard and found 
that the foremen seemed to be primar- 
ily concerned about their security, 
their status, and their relationship with 
their superiors in management. The 
fact that foremen were interested in 
these matters and were apparently not 
finding what they wanted in their jobs 
was undoubtedly a cause of the dissatis- 
factions which in turn motivated 
them to join unions. 


A more detailed idea of what fore- 
men want may be gained by review- 
ing some specific reasons which have 
been advanced in explanation of the 
willingness of foremen to join unions. 
Among the reasons often cited are: 


1. Being taken for granted by man- 
agement 
2. Lack of understanding by top man- 
agement of foremen’s problems 
. Disparities between foremen’s re- 
sponsibility and authority 
. Inadequate wage differentials 
. Discontent due to bypassed author- 
ity—foremen are squeezed between 
personnel departments and shop 
stewards 
. Desire for security on the part of 
foremen not properly qualified to 
hold their jobs 
7. The urge to “belong” to some group 


These, of course, were not the only 
reasons why foremen joined unions. 
However, there is little doubt that 
such grievances led to discontent 
among supervisory personnel in many 
companies. 


Are Foremen Getting What They 
Want? 


As one thinks over the desires of 
foremen, he is likely to come to the 
conclusion that they are no different 
from the desires of any man at any 
level in an organization. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that failure to obtain 
satisfaction of these wants usually 
leads to discontent, top management 
in many companies might well give its 
attention to the question of the extent 
to which its foremen are finding in 
their jobs the things they want. In re- 
cent years numerous companies 
throughout the country have begun to 
pay much closer attention to their su- 





pervisory groups and have sometimes 
been astonished to find that their fore- 
men were actively dissatisfied with 
their situations. Many companies have 
taken vigorous steps to reduce or elimi- 
nate such dissatisfaction through care- 
fully planned and executed programs 
for the development of better foremen 
relations. 


Conclusion 


This article is a plea for prepared- 
ness in the face of possible change. 
Most Connecticut companies will find, 
if they look into the handling of their 
foremen, that their record in this re- 
spect is good. But a bit of self-appraisal 
at this moment might reveal condi- 
tions which should be corrected. Plan- 
ning for the elimination of weak spots 
now should enable Connecticut in- 
dustry to face the future of foremen 
relations with confidence. 


Business Pattern 
(Continued from page 35) 


brought the index down one percen- 
tage point or just under the July level. 


Since the Presidential election there 
has been much speculation as to what 
effect the outcome will have on busi- 
mess in general. The day after the 
election the stock market fell off 
sharply as might be expected since in 
the preceding five weeks there had 
been a steady advance, apparently in 
anticipation of a change to an ad- 
ministration which had given promise 
of being more favorable to business. 
According to the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, the market rose 14 points be- 
tween September 27 and November 1 
to an index of 190. On November 3 
there was a drop of 7 points and by 
November 10 a further decline of 9 
points, thereby more than offsetting 
the pre-election gains. Along with the 
falling market came many predictions 
of actions that might have important 
bearing on business management. 
Some of these were the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, a fourth round of 
wage increases and prospects of higher 
taxes on business profits. On the other 
hand, statements were released to the 
effect that national income for 1948 
would be at an all-time high of $220 
billion, corporation profits after taxes 
were expected to cross $20 billion and 
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total employment was holding above 
60 million. In addition, the demand for 
heavy goods and housing continues to 
exceed the supply and there is every 
reason to expect further large scale 
rearmament and foreign aid expendi- 
tures. 
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BRANCH OFFICE: <ts> 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPANY 


FOUNDRY: 


SPRINGFIELD 1, 
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Market Investigation 


(Continued from page 17) 


mediately available, they can get it for 
you or tell you where you can get it. 


Marking and Packing 


In addition to this general investi- 
gation, there are other points that 
should not be overlooked such as spe- 
cial marking of goods and trade-marks. 
Many countries require that the coun- 
try of origin be plainly stamped or 
printed on individual articles and con- 
tainers. The regulations vary with dif- 
ferent countries and as they change 
from time to time, it is advisable to 
check up to see whether your standard 
marking is satisfactory and, if not, how 
much it is going to cost you to comply. 

The matter of trade-marks is very 
important. Whether or not you decide 
if and when you should apply for regis- 
tration of your mark, you should at 
least be sure before entering a market 
that someone else has not registered it 
already. 


Packing will often have quite a 
bearing on the landed cost of your 
goods. Frequently, various parts of an 
article carry different rates of duty and 
when shipped complete are classified 
under the highest rate, even though 
that be only a small part of the total. 
In such cases it is often advisable to 
ship some components separately in 
order to secure the lowest possible rate 
on each part. 


Care should be taken to investigate 
the basis on which duty is levied. In 
some countries, duty is based on the 
selling price in the U. S. and not on 
the price you charge your customer, 
and in instances there is an added duty 
if your invoice price is lower than 
your U. S. price. 


These suggestions as to market in- 
vestigation are offered primarily with 
the idea of determining whether there 
is a market that appears to offer pros- 
spects for the sale of your products. It is 
not intended to cover a detailed analy- 
sis as that is something that is usually 
undertaken after a product has been 
introduced and shows prospects of in- 
creased sales through intensified sales 
effort. This article is merely an outline 
of various factors connected with ex- 
porting. These will be made the sub- 
ject of more detailed explanations in 
succeeding issues. 


Consular Charges and Insurance 


Most Latin American countries re- 
quire Consular Invoices and unless you 
maintain your own forwarding office, 
export forwarders will perform this 
service for you at a reasonable fee. 

The consular charges themselves 
vary and in some cases are as high 
as 5 per cent of the value of the goods 
and in most instances must be paid be- 
fore certification. 

Insurance must also be calculated. 
This is based on the value of the 
goods and varies, not only with desti- 
nations but also with the extent of 
coverage. 

The charge that is often the deter- 
mining factor is the import duty. 
Where this is levied for revenue only, 
it is not ordinarily such’a serious mat- 


ter, but when levied to protect a local 
industry, it is usually made high 
enough to prevent similar foreign- 
made goods from securing more than 
a small percentage of the business. 


Delivery Costs and Terms 


Last comes the cost of delivery from 
steamer to the importer’s warehouse 
which in some instances is a substan- 
tial amount. 

Much of this can be secured by 
writing a few letters. Additional infor- 
mation can be given you by the service 
departments of various organizations 
for a price. 

The terms of sale will have some 
bearing on the possibility of business 
because if you are not prepared to 
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Key industries here and abroad have 
satisfactorily centralized responsibility in 
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mechanical and electrical engineering 
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THE RIGHT TO SAY 


WHAT WE THINK 


HE supreme issue of our times 
is whether or not democracy and 
the American Individual Enter- 
prise System can survive the great and 
growing perils which threaten them. 
Daily, through the newspaper, over 
the radio, and by word of mouth, 
fresh evidence of the impending dis- 
aster Comes tO Our notice. 

We are confronted with one of the 
most important tests of our time, for 
only a people who are willing to work 
to preserve freedom deserve to be free. 

Freedom of speech is one of the 
basic and integral rights which must 
claim our devoted protection and de- 
fense if we are to surmount the crisis. 

We have in many countries of the 
world a terrible warning against the 
evils of suppressed opinion. 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., in 
his sane and scholarly book, Free 
Speech in the United States, submits 
a solution to the acute problem which 
derives from Socrates and runs in an 
undeviating line through John’ Stuart 
Mill to Justice Holmes. What it adds 
up to is that men must be free to 
think and to speak if they are to dis- 
cover the truth. 

Professor Chafee poses the thesis 
that though free speech is highly im- 
portant to the man who speaks it, it is 
infinitely more important to the na- 
tion which hears it. 

He writes: “The First Amendment 
to our Constitution protects two kigds 
of interests in free speech. There is an 
individual interest, the need of many 
men to express their opinions on mat- 
ters vital to them if life is to be worth 
living, and a social interest in the at- 
tainment of truth, so that the country 
may not only adopt the wisest course 
of action but carry it out in the wisest 
way.” 

Professor Chafee warns that if we 
are to protect our nation from dic- 
tatorship that even in time of war we 
dare not grant the right of unlimited 
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censorship to government, and urges 
that principles be set down by which 
both government and citizen should be 
guided. 

In these words Professor Chafee 
gives emphasis to the foregoing 
thought: “. .. the great interest in free 
speech should be sacrificed only when 
the interest in public safety is really 
imperiled and not when it is barely 
conceivable that it may be slightly 
affected.” 

As Justice Holmes put it for the 
Supreme Court, “There must be a clear 
and present danger.” 

Down through the years the scope 
and limits of the phrase “freedom of 
speech” in the First Amendment to 
our Constitution have been clearly de- 
fined. 

It is only by keeping these defini- 
tions clearly fixed in our minds and 
by passing them on to our children 
that we shall be able to safeguard 
freedom of speech from the threats 
of dictators who, for ulterior motives, 
completely suppress all expression of 
opinion. 

Children must be led to measure the 
superior values and virtues of democ- 
racy and to clearly recognize the short- 
comings and menace of regimented 
totalitarianism. 

The need is immediate and inescap- 
able. We must match the dictator's 
training of youth for slavery to the 
state with our own educational prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic living. 

I Want to Be Like Stalin is the title 
of an approved text book used in train- 
ing Russian teachers whose responsi- 
bility, in turn, is to teach the children 
of Russia to be devoted, unquestioning 
Communists. 

Sterling North, in reviewing the 
book, has these illuminating things to 
say: 

“No Russian child trained in the 
precepts of this manual could have the 
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faintest conception of true democracy. 
The secret ballot, the Bill of Rights, 
and legalized political opposition are 
made to seem undesirable. 

“Soviet children are being trained in 
monolithic totalitarianism for the next 
great patriotic war. They are being con- 
stantly misinformed about the outside 
world, particularly about America. 
They are being fashioned into obedient 
and useful tools of an aggressive na- 
tionalistic state.” 

We who have developed democracy 
and the American Individual Enter- 
prise System to a degree unequalled 
by any other nation must educate our 
own children with equal undefeatable 
determination, for the responsibilities 
of democratic living. 


Scope 


From the beginning of our nation 
one of the principles guiding its des- 
tiny has been the right to express freely 
our opinions. 

Only in representative democracy, 
through freedom of expression, does 
man have a determining voice in the 
government. Only in a nation where 
man does have a determining voice in 
the government is he free. 

We have seen this clearly demon- 
strated again and again under totali- 
tarian forms of government when man 
lost complete freedom and became a 
slave to the state through the suppres- 
sion of speech and other forms of ex- 
pression. 

In a world where dictators and 
despots are daily endeavoring to un- 
dermine democracy and to dissipate its 
strength with confusing propaganda, 
citizens of our American democracy 
have two immediate responsibilities: 
(1) to learn how to separate facts 
from lies and (2) to speak up hotly 
and intelligently for the freedoms in 
which we believe. 

Training for these fundamental re- 
sponsibilities must begin in childhood. 







































































































































































































































































































































In developing this unit of study on 
THE RIGHT TO SAY WHAT WE 
THINK, the fourth of a series on 
FREEDOMS WE DEFEND, stories 
and factual material from ancient, 
medieval and modern history should 
be used which show the origins of free- 
dom of speech and show how down 
through the stream of time this right 
has been a bright and shining flame 
which freedom-loving men have 
guarded at the price of their lives: 


(1) The story of how the Greeks, at 
a time when they were fast losing 
their democratic freedoms, al- 
lowed Socrates to be put to death 
for expressing new views and 
ideas How the Greeks accused 
Socrates of debasing the youth of 
his country with these new views 
and ideas. How they permitted 
him to be put to death for daring 
to speak openly about his 
opinions and to stand fearlessly 
for what he believed to be the 
truth. How at the time of his 
death, Socrates spoke one of the 
greatest truths ever uttered 
about freedom of speech: “The 
sun could as easily be spared 
from the universe as free speech 
from the liberal institutions of 
society.” 

The story of Savonarola and of 
how he boldly thundered against 
the corrupt government of his 
native city of Florence. How his 
great and eloquent speech urging 
good government finally led to 
his being put to death. 

The story of the Englishman, 
John Ball, and his crusade against 
government oppression and 
abuse, and of how the royal au- 
thorities, when they no longer 
could stifle his voice, finally put 
him to death. 

The story of Peter Wentworth, 
an Englishman of landed gentry, 
who believed in the poor and 
disinherited, and dared to defend 
their cause in public gatherings. 
He was abused and imprisoned 
but held fast to his belief that, 
“There is nothing so necessary 
for the preservation of the state 
as free speech.” 

The story of how the influence of 
Peter Wentworth lasted for more 
than one hundred years, as his 
son and grandson, in their turn, 
took up freedom’s battle for the 
rights of man. How the grand- 
son subsidized the great poet, 
John Milton, so that the poet 
might use his eloquent pen for 


the cause of freedom. Milton 
said: “Let truth and falsehood 
grapple. Who ever knew truth 
put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” 

(6) The story of the Englishman John 
Bunyan who was thrown into 
prison when he refused to stop 
preaching to crowds on the 
streets. How during his imprison- 
ment he wrote “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” which is said to have had 
wider influence upon English- 
speaking people than any other 
book except the Bible. 

(7) The story of how the unhappy 
and discontent people of Eng- 
land sought freedom in America, 
and of how the age-old struggle 
between those in authority and 
freedom-loving people began all 
over again. How the struggle 
gained impetus and momentum 
as it progressed through the re- 
bellion against taxation without 
representation, the Boston Tea 
Party, the Revolutionary War 
and came to its great and historic 
climax in the drawing up of the 
Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

(8) Story of the setback that came 
through the passage of the Sedi- 
tion Act, and of how Jefferson 
finally had the Act repealed. How 
Woodrow Wilson, many years 
later, said The Sedition Act “cut 
perilously near the root of free- 
dom of speech.” 

(9) Stories of how during national 
stress and strain it is still easy to 
forget that freedom of speech is 
one of our guaranteed freedoms. 
How in slavery days William 
Lloyd Garrison was heckled and 
mistreated by people in the 
streets of Boston after the ap- 
pearance of an editorial in his 
newspaper urging that slavery be 
ended. How during World War 
I and World War II people had 
to decide whether freedom of 
speech should be granted in time 
of war as well as in time of 
peace. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 

Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent enrichment source material. Free 
Speech in the United States, Chafee, 
Harvard Press; The Boston Tea Party, 
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from Great Moments in Freedom, Lan- 

sing, Doubleday; Peter, Son of Liberty, 

Sterne, Dodd-Mead; Famous Men in 

Greece, Haaren, American Book Com- 

pany, (for story of Socrates); Rebels 

and Reformers, Ponsby, Henry Holt 

(for stories of Garrison and Savo- 

narola); Men Who Have Risen, 

Mabie, Hall and Locke, (for story of 

Bunyan); Famous Events in American 

History, McFee, Crowell, for stories 

of Boston Tea Party, Revolutionary 

War, Our Constitution and Independ- 

ence Day); See a good English history 

or Encyclopaedias for stories of the 

English characters mentioned; United 

States Government Bulletin No. 32, 

Let Freedom Ring (for dramatized ma- 

terial on both American and English 

historical characters who have blazed 
the trail for freedom of speech). 
Aims 
The specific aims of this unit are: 

(1) To emphasize the underlying 
principles of freedom of speech. 
To show that freedom of speech 
has been bought at great price 
and that the struggle for it never 
ends; how powerful persons in 
government in every land have 
frequently endeavored to become 
dictators through the suppres- 
sion of speech. 

To show how the love of freedom 

of speech goes back to the dawn 

of history and has emerged as a 

reality only for a few people 

after centuries of conflict. 

) To interpret the meaning and 
principles of freedom of speech 
in terms that will renew the 
pupils’ appreciation of this liberty 
and inspire them to be on guard 
against present day threats and 
encroachments. 

To show him the loss of one 
freedom leads to the loss of other 
freedoms—freedom of opportu- 
nity and freedom of enterprise— 
and all the rest. 

To make clear that the rigid 
restrictions on freedom of speech 
as practiced under totalitarian 
forms of government are in sharp 
contrast to the principles of free- 
dom of speech as guaranteed in 
our democratic country under the 
Bill of Rights. 


(2) 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the fifth installment of our serial 
story about Antares, the star boy who 
is living on earth and learning the 
American Way of Life. 











The Story: 
Going Places 
and Seeing 

Things 


AS ANTARES started home from 
church with the Hall family, he 
was thrilled about his wonderful idea 
to organize a neighborhood club to 
practice good citizenship. He didn’t 
see how he could wait until “quiet 
time” to tell his three friends about it. 

Finally he ran on ahead of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall and Benny Mac, skipping 
and jumping and turning handsprings. 

“What's eating you?” Benny Mac 
finally asked. 

“I have a secret! I have a secret!” 
Antares repeated the words over and 
over again like a chant. 


Benny Mac caught hold of Antares’ 
right arm and started twisting it hard. 
“Holler ‘calf rope’ or tell me the se- 
cret,” he demanded. 

Antares pulled away from Benny 
Mac and danced about first on one foot 
and then the other, just out of Benny 
Mac’s reach. “I wont say ‘calf rope’ 
and I won't tell you my secret. At least, 
not until I’m good and ready,” he said, 
grinning. 

“Aw, go chase yourself,” said Benny 
Mac. “Who wants to know: your old 
secret?” he said, hoping Antares would 
go ahead and tell it. 

But as it turned out it was to be 
several days before Antares thought 
again about his wonderful secret. 


A delivery boy. from Western Union ° 


had been there while the Hall family 
and Antares were at church. Fastened 
to the knob of the front door was a 
manila card. 


Mrs. Hall unfastened the card and 
read: “While you were away we tried 
to deliver a telegram to Mr. Ben Hall.” 

Mr. Hall went straight to the tele- 
phone and dialed a number, and asked 
a Western Union operator to read the 
telegram to him. 

The telegram was from the New 
York office of the company for which 
Mr. Hall worked. It told him to come 
to New York on the next plane to take 
care of urgent business that had arisen 
there. 


“Why don’t you take the boys with 


you?” suggested Mrs. Hall. “I'll close 
the house while you are away and go 
visit my mother.” 


“Sounds like a good idea,” said Mr. 
Hall. 


“Sounds super,” said Benny Mac. 

“Sounds super-duper,” echoed An- 
tares. 

And so it was quickly settled. The 
boys would go to New York with Mr. 
Hall. 


Immediately everybody became a 
whirlwind of action. It was only two 
hours until the plane would be taking 
off. In the meantime, lunch had to be 
eaten, suitcases packed, and the long 
drive made to the airport. 

Mrs. Hall made Dagwood §sand- 
wiches for Mr. Hall and the boys, and 
gave them tall glasses of cold milk. 
Then she went to pack their suitcases. 
“Tll eat later,” she told them, “after 
I've got you to the plane.” 

As Antares told it later to Jerry and 
the other boys in the neighborhood, 
everything happened so fast, it seemed 
as if they had simply waved a magic 
wand and said the magic words, 

METO, 
Presto, 
Hokus, 
Pokus, 
Chain, 
and there they were in New York City. 

When they were comfortably settled 
in their hotel rooms, Mr. Hall said to 
the boys, “We must try to see as many 
places of interest as possible during 
the five days we'll be here.” 

“I want to eat in an automat,” said 
Benny Mac. 

“And I want to go to the top of the 
tallest building to look down,” said 
Antares. “It'll make me feel close to 
home.” 

“Maybe we had better make a list 
of the things we want to do,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hall. “Or, better still, I be- 
lieve I'll arrange for you to go on some 
conducted tours. But first, before we 
make any long-range plans, let's eat.” 

“I second the motion,” said Benny 
Mac. 

Mr. Hall had been in New York 
City many times before, so he had no 
trouble quickly finding a nearby auto- 
mat. As he guided the boys through 
the door he gave each one a dollar bill. 
They stopped at the cashier’s desk and 
got the bills changed into a handful of 
nickels. 

Then they took their trays and 
started around the steam table. When 
they bought vegetables and meat they 
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were served by a waitress, as in a cafe- 
teria. But they paid for the food by 
dropping their money through a slot 
into a machine. 


The boys decided to eat blueberry 
pie for dessert. Over a little compart- 
ment with a glass door, where they 
could see a slice of blueberry pie, there 
was a tab which said THREE 
NICKLES. 


Benny Mac dropped three nickels 
into the slot of the compartment and 
turned a knob. The door of the com- 
partment flew open and he took out 
the slice of pie. Then Antares put 
three nickels in the slot and the ma- 
chine delivered a second wedge of pie 
for him. 

To get coffee and cream, Mr. Hall 
put a nickel into the slot of a machine 
and turned a handle. The coffee poured 
from one spout into the cup and 
cream poured from another spout into 
the cup. Both spouts automatically 


turned off when the cup was exactly 
full. 


Benny Mac and Antares watched 
in wide-eyed wonder. 

“It’s like playing with a toy train,” 
said Benny Mac. 

The days passed “like a streak of 
greased lightning,” as Antares put it. 

Now it was Friday night and Benny 
Mac and Antares were sitting on the 
rim of the bathtub, soaking their tired 
feet in hot water. Tomorrow they 
would return to their home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


The biggest adventure of the whole 
trip was still to take place. But of 
course Benny Mac and Antares had no 
way of knowing it. 

Right now, while they soaked their 
tired feet in hot water, they were read- 
ing what they had written in their 
diary the past five days. They had 
bought a diary the first day they were 
in New York and had made a daily 
record of their experiences. 

MONDAY: We went to Bedloe 
Island. on a boat to the Statue of Lib- 
erty. We climbed 350 steps to her 
head, which is big enough to hold 
forty people. We climbed a ladder in- 
side her front arm and walked around 
in the torch. 

Our guide told us that the statue 
is a true symbol of the liberty and 
democracy which the free people of 
the United States believe in and de- 
fend. 

TUESDAY: We explored lower 
Broadway. We visited St. Paul's 
Church buik in Revolutionary days. 



































We went to old Trinity Church and 
signed the visitor's book. We sat in 
one of the old, old pews. We walked 
through the famous graveyard and saw 
the graves of great men like Alexander 
Hamilton. 

We walked around on Wall Street. 
We saw the statue of George Washing- 
ton. This statue is located on the spot 
where he stood and took the oath of 
office as the first president of the 
United States. 

The guide reminded us that Wash- 
ington refused to be a king and chose 
to be a president instead. 

We also visited Radio City. It cov- 
ers twelve acres of ground, and has 
two miles of shops. We ate at one of its 
24 restaurants. We saw a show at one 
of its three theaters, Music Hall, the 
biggest in the world. 

We visited a broadcasting station 
and listened to the Amos ’n Andy pro- 
gram and saw Bob Hope. We went to 
the observatory and looked through a 
telescope over the city and harbors. 

Tonight we roamed around in Times 
Square watching the dazzling lights. 
We bought some peanuts and ate them 
as we walked along, scattering the 
hulls. Then we saw a sign which made 
us realize we were not being good citi- 
zens. It was by a garbage can and read: 

By law abide, 
Put trash inside. 

WEDNESDAY: We took a guided 
tour today called a Reconciliation trip. 
We went through the foreign sections 
of New York: German, Syrian, Scan- 
dinavian, Negro, and many others. 
The guide told us these trips were 
planned to bring about a better under- 
standing of people of other national- 
ities. 

We stopped at a little Chinese res- 
taurant and ate Foo Young. We tried 
to eat it with chopsticks but it was 
clumsy and awkward. We finally gave 
up and used a fork. The Chinese are 
really skillful to be able to eat with 
chopsticks. 

THURSDAY: We took a picnic 
trip to Montauk Point on Long Island. 
It is the farthest point on the island. 
The guide called it “the jumping off 
place.” 

As we traveled toward Montauk 
Point the island got narrower and nar- 
rower until it was just a little tongue 
of solid earth between two bodies of 
water. We could look in one direction 
and see the Atlantic Ocean. We could 
look in another direction and see the 
waters of Gardiner’s Bay. Away in 
the distance was Gardiner’s Island. The 


guide told us an exciting story about 
the island being a burial place of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s treasure. 

FRIDAY: We stayed all day at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It would take weeks to go through 
it. The things which interested us most 
were the whale, the meteorites, and the 
fossil dinosaurs. 

The meteors are grouped around 
the entrance hall. One we noticed 
weighed 30,000 pounds. Some of the 
smaller ones were cut imto cross-sec- 
tions so the inside could be seen. In 
one there were diamonds. 

The huge carcass of the whale was 
hung from the ceiling. It was 76 feet 
long, 36 feet around the head, weighed 
80 tons when alive, and the flukes 
were 16 feet long. We thought it was 
wonderful how so much flesh could 
be molded into one animal. We talked 
about how impossible it seems that 
men could fight and kill such mon- 
sters in the middle of the sea. 

The dinosaur skeletons were enor- 
mous, too. They are pretty fierce look- 
ing monsters and we decided we 
wouldn’t have cared to live in those 
ancient days and happen upon one in 
the dark. 

Benny Mac and Antares were so in- 
tent on reviewing their experiences 
of the past few days they didn’t hear 
Mr. Hall enter the hotel room. 

They were still sitting at the edge 
of the bathtub with their backs to the 
door. 

“It's a good thing nobody walked 
up behind us today and said ‘Boo’ 
while we were looking at that fierce 
looking old dinosaur,” said Antares. 

“You bet,” agreed Benny Mac. “I'd 
still be yelling like an Indian and run- 
ning like a Texas jackrabbit.” 

Mr. Hall had tiptoed to the bath- 
room door and when he heard what 
the boys were saying he couldn’t resist 
letting out a big whoop and crying 
“BOO-00-0—” 

Benny Mac and Antares clutched 
each other in fright, and then took to 
cover in the tub of water. 

When they saw who had scared 
them they proceeded to splash water 
all over Mr. Hall to get even. 

Everybody had a good laugh. Then 
Mr. Hall suggested they get into dry 
clothes and have one last look at Ne 
York. , 

It was a beautiful night and they 
decided. to walk along Broadway, in 
the opposite direction from Times 
Square. 

As they approached 59th Street at 
Columbus Circle they ran into some 
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sort of demonstration. It was a pretty 
long parade and the leader of the 
crowd kept shouting above the voices 
of the others and saying, “This country 
is going to the dogs. Yes, this country 
is going straight to the bow-wows.” 

Antares looked around to see if 
there were any policemen. He saw 
several standing calmly on the fringes 
of the crowd. 

“Why doesn’t a policeman arrest 
that man,” Antares asked, as he 
pointed to the leader of the parade. 

“Because this is a free country, An- 
tares,” answered Benny Mac. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hall, “We believe 
in freedom of speech. If we don’t like 
what a man says we can talk back. Co- 
lumbus Circle here in New York has 
come to be a symbol of free speech. 
Anybody who has something on his 
chest can come here and get it off, pro- 
viding he has a license, a flag and a 
soapbox.” 

“But that man is calling our coun- 
try names,” protested Antares. 

“Well, as long as he doesn’t talk 
about overthrowing our form of gov- 
ernment by force, he can say his little 
piece,” Mr. Hall said. 

Antares could see there were several 
meetings in full swing in Columbus 
Circle. The voices became louder and 
louder as they got closer. 

One was a religious meeting and a 
Negro woman was pounding her Bibl 
and singing: 

Jesus is coming to earth again, 
W hat if it were today? 

A fat man was holding a health 
meeting. “You can live to be a hun- 
dred years old,” he assured the crowd 
around his box, “if you eat raw carrots 
and apples every day.” He rested a 
small blackboard on his big stomach 
and drew pictures to hold the attention 
of the crowd. 

On another box a youth was waving 
a flag. “Fellow-citizens,” he called to 
any who would listen. “This is your 
country and my country. My flag and 
your flag. Let us work together to keep 
them safe for democracy.” 

Before the evening was over Mr. 
Hall and the boys had listened to ten 
or twelve speakers discuss both sides 
of many questions. 

As they walked back toward the 
hotel Antares said thoughtfully, “I can 
see now why this country is the freest 
on earth. People have learned to listen 
to those with whom they disagree and 
then make up their own minds.” 

“I vote our visit to Columbus Circle 
the most exciting adventure in New 
York,” said Benny Mac. 











“Yes,” said Antares. “It makes me 
want a soap box of my very own.” 


“Not a bad idea,” agreed Mr. Hall. 
“The tongue helped to win our inde- 
pendence and freedom. It can also 
help us to keep it. I don’t know any 
tongues that can be more useful in 
speaking up for right than the tongues 
of boys and girls.” 

Then suddenly, for the first time 
in almost a week, Antares remembered 
his plan to organize a neighborhood 
club to practice good citizenship. One 
of the first things he’d do when he got 
back to Hartford would be to get the 
gang together and tell them about his 
wonderful idea. A good name for the 
club would be the SOAP BOX CLUB. 
They. could have pins to wear with 
S. B. C. lettered on them in gold. 

In his excitement Antares turned a 
handspring right on the sidewalk of 
Broadway. 

Mr. Hall winked at Benny Mac. 
“Looks as if Anatres has cooked up 
another secret.” 

“No,” said Antares. “But I’ve still 


got that one I thought about in Hart- 
ford.” 


“Well, keep it to yourself,” said 
Benny Mac pretending to be bored. 
“Nobody wants to hear about your 
dull old secrets.” 

Antares didn’t say anything. All he 
did was to turn another handspring. 
Benny Mac could just wait. 


xk 


Things to Make and Do 


The following experiences and 
creative activities are suggested as 
projects through which pupils may 
grow in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the right of free speech and the 
need for defending that right. 


Two-Minute Biographies 


One of the basic skills in democ- 
racy is to be able to stand on both 
feet and express a viewpoint, an opin- 
ion, an idea, or to make a clear state- 
ment. 

Every unit of study should provide 
opportunity for pupils to make oral 
reports and discussions. 

Oral two-minute biographical re- 
ports in connection with this unit on 
freedom of speech might appeal to the 
pupils. 

To prepare for this, distribute 


WE PRACTICE FREE SPEECH 





SAMPLE FRIEZE—A suggested classroom project is a frieze showing the places where 
the democratic right of free speech is practiced. 


among the pupils for study names of 
historical characters who helped to 
blaze the trail for freedom of speech: 
Socrates, Savonarola, John Ball, Peter 
Wentworth, John Milton, John Bun- 
yan, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and others. 

The teacher should either have 
books containing these stories on the 
browsing table in the classroom or be 
sure they are available in the library. 

Set aside a listening or reading pe- 
riod each day when the teacher and the 
pupils will take turns reading aloud 
the stories. 

After all the stories have been read 
and discussed the teacher might ask 
for volunteers to give two-minute oral 
biographies of the characters. With 
the foregoing preparation the pupils 
should be able to tell the approximate 
era in which the leader lived, and in 
two or three brief sentences state what 
was his special contribution in the 
struggle for freedom of speech. 


Hlustrated March-of-Time 
Date Line 


An activity which would be useful 
in giving the pupils a clearer under- 
standing of the scope of time covered 
in this course of study would be to 
make an illustrated march-of-time date 
line. 
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Stretch a long roll of wrapping 
paper across the front end of the room, 
and assign to some of the pupils the 
responsibility of drawing horizontally 
down the center of the paper a heavy, 
black, straight line, marking off on it 
equal spaces for the centuries. 

At left a heavier vertical black line 
may be used to separate B. C. from 
A. D. 

As the stories in this unit of study 
unfold from Socrates to the recent 
World War II, events and persons 
that had to do with the struggle for 
freedom ,of speech, with appropriate 
illustrations, may be marked in their 
respective centuries. 


Care should be taken vo use accu- 
rate dates in every instance. Here are 
some dates that will help to get the 
project under way: Socrates, 400 B. C.; 
John Ball, 1341; Peter Wentworth, 
1525; Milton, 1644; John Bunyan, - 
1660. The dates of American events 
may be easily obtained from any 
American history book and would 
serve as an excellent research enter- 
prise for some of the pupils. 

The Nazi, Fascist and Communist 
threat to freedom of speech may be 
illustrated by placing pictures of Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Lenin or Stalin at 
the proper places on the date line. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning , 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
craft Corporation (airplanes) 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul _ ; 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Air Ducts 
The (Retractable) 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


United Air- 
Stratford 
Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


United 


New Haven 
Wiremold Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Stratford 


Chance-V ought United 
Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber 


Scovill 
Waterbury 


New Haven 

Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 

New Haven 


United 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick)) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Colt’s Ilartford 


New Haven 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) ) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equpiment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
7 Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Russell 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


New Haven 


Hartford Steel 


Bathroom Accessories 

Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 

Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 

Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) 
New Departure Div of 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 


New Britain 
Motors (hall) 

Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


General 


Norma-Hoffmann 
roller) ) 


Bearings Corp 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridge; ort 
Bellows Assemblies 
Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 
Gong Bell Co The 
Gaynor Electric Company 


Bridgeport 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Inc (and buzzers) 
Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
aligning 


Waterbury 
(patented self- 
Unionville 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Thames Belting Co The 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) 
Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 
Biological Products 
Bischoff Company Inc 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturnig Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic ° 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching. Dye'ng, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 

Colonial Blower Company 

Spencer Turbine Co The 


Colonial Manchester 


Ernst Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 
Hartford 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


0 Plainville 
Ripley Co 


Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 


Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Portland 
Hartford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation  (corru- 
gated shipping containers and interiors) 
Wallingford 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
ei Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co 
East Hampton 


M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 

Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 

Ansonia O & C Co 

Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The | Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 

Brass Co The (sheet, 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 
Inc The 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Middletown 


Middletown 


American wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire. 
rod Thomaston 


) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Milfor4 

(to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
(Advt.) 


Rostand Mfg Co 
Wares) 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
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Brass Mill Products 

jridgeport Brass Co 

Chase Brass & Copper Co 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 

Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Brass Stencils—Iinterchangeable 

Fletcher Terry Co The 
Brass Wall Plates 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Brick—Building 





Box 415, Forestville 


Howard Company 


Bright Wire Goods 


Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, c 


American Standard Co 
Ilartford Special Machinery Co T 

Brooms—Brushes 
Brush Co The 


B Schwanda & Sons 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


(footwear, clothing and strap) 
Companies Inc 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Lea Mfg Co 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 


Plume & Atwood 


B Schwanda & Sons 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

> White Company Th 

Parizek Manufacturing 
West Willington 

Button Co The 

Manufacturing Company 

Tack Fasteners) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


(Uniform and 
Waterbury 91 


Charles Parker Co The (medicine) 
Cab'net Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockhestos Products Corp 
Cable—BX Armored 
Electric Company 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
Electric Company 
Cable—Service Entrance 
Electric Company 


New Haven 


YT} Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 

New Haven 
Hartford Special 
Rowhottom Machine Company Inc 
Canvas Products 


Machinery Co The 


F B Skiff Inc 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
i Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
, Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Rassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


f Casters—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
£ 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 


Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) 

Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 

metal and alloy) 

The (grey iron, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 


Gillette-V ibber 





Castings (continued) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Froundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
The (highway & 
Waterbury 


Waterbury Foundry Company 
sash weights) 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) 

Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Meriden 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Apothecaries Hall Co 

Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Cherries 
Magee & Co Incorporated 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 


John Saybrook 


Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 
Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 


Hartford 


and High 
New Haven 
MacDermid Waterbury 


Waterbury 


E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
I.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William I. Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
I.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Rayhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


Fitchville 


Hamden 
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Sonoco Products 
(Paper) 


Consulting Eng ‘neers 
P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies} 
New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal 


Stanley 


503 Blake St 


& assemblies) 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Bristol Company 


Manning Maxwell & 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


merican Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass 

tube) 
Thinsheet 


Cords—Braided 


Cords—Portable 


General Electric 
General Electric 
General Electric 
General Electric 


General Electric 


Sonoco Products 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 


Danbury Square Box Co The 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated 


_Co Inc 


D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


Cosmetic Containers New Haven 


Eyelet Specialty Co The 
Mfg. Co The 


Plume & Atwood 


J B Williams Co The 
Northam Warren Corporation 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batt:ng 


Palmer Brothers 


Veeder-Root Inc 


Dextone Co The 


American Standard Co (special) 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 


O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St 


Standard Machinery 
single and duplex) 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J M Ney Company The 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die & Tool Makers 


Parsons Tool Inc 


688 Third Ave 


Die Casting D‘es 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 


Corbin Cabinet 
Corp ° 
















Co (Climax-Lowell 
















































































Waterbury 91 
















































































Brass Corp The (sheet) 
& Copper 





























Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 


























Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co Th 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
















































































Cords—Heater 

































































(Climax-Lowell 











































































































































































































Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 

















































































































































































































New Britain 








D'e Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 













































































New Britain 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 
Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Orkil 


Displays 

Sawyer Display Corp 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drapereis 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Fitchville 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Co The 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Bridgeport 

Hartford 


Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Electric Appliances 
Electric Company 
Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers Tele 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Eectric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Middletown 


General Bridgeport 


Rockbestos 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
Electric Company 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Gregory 


General Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U §S Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Middletown 


Ripley Co 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Machinery Co The 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Eastern 
freight) 
General Elevator Service Co 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
wrinkle finishes) 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aricraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Hamden 
(including 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States 
Division 


Envelope Company, 
Exhibits 
Corp 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Sawyer Display Stamford 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Kensington 
(Snap) 
Waterbury 91 


Ferrules 

Waterbury Companies Inc 

Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 

Stafford Springs 


Milford 


Waterbury 


Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
Electric Company 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Wallingford 


General Bridgeport 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi Steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda 
and steel) 


Shelton 


Gilman 


General 


lifetime-carbide 

Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 

Gauges 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Glass and China 
Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 


Rockwell 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Fletcher Terry Co The 


New Haven 
Box 415 Forestville 


Glass Processing 


Woodbury Glass Company Inc 


Box 8 East Hartford 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
P Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 


(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 

Grinding ig 

Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 

custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 5 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 


New Haven 


threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ unches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and sot sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, wrenches) Southington 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) ) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) Netw Brtain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus : 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
oe Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
1H | iectione & Son Bristol 

Yate & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 

Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 

Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 

Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 

Driscoll Wire Company The 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The ‘(commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave : _ _ Hartford 

— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

orp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 

Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 

heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 


Beacon Falls 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoists and Trolleys Baa 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporters . 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 

Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids _ 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 





Industrial Finishes 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration : 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide’” DDT 
Simsbury 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Brigeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 

American Standard Co Plantsville 


Parsons Tool Inc 
Jig Grinder 


New Britain 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


orp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


New Haven 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons “Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lighting Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 

ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products : 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
. drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Peck Stowe & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Compariy The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
: Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


Hartford 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 

Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ) Torrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 
Berlin 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
Th New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H _ lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol snacer 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precis‘on Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Pritain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
The (screw head) 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div Amcrican Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Bridgeport 


Norwalk 


Machine Co 
Waterbury 


Cheshire 


Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Engines 
Company (running 


Stamford 
Bridgeport 
lights and 


Fairfield 
Mystic 


Kilborn-Sauer 
searchlights) 
Lathrop Engine Co The 
Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 
Park Stamp Works Inc The 
Matrices 
Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assembl'es—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Middletown 
Haven 


New Haven 
(steel) Hartford 
W T 


New Haven 


Gregory 
Haven 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Mach‘nes 
Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Cult's Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 

Metal Finishing 
Sheravrdizing & Machine Co 

Hartford 

Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
National 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Order) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Metal Specialties 
Hardware Co The 
Metal Stamp'ngs 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Conn Metal Hamden 


Hartford 


Bristol 
(Made-to- 
Waterbury 91 

Waterbury 
Excelsior Stamford 
Oakville 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 

Microscope— Measuring 

Lundeberg Engineering Company 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 

Millwork 
Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Hartford Builders Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Machine Company Inc 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Mixing Equipment 
Industries Inc 
Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Motor Switches 
Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 


Rowbottom (cam) 


Waterbury 
Middletown 
Waterbury 


Eastern New Haven 


Hartford 


Gaynot Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
. Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 


: , Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) 


_ inj f ; Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) 


Bristol 

Napper Clothing 
Clothing Co The (for textile 

Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 

Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour Mfe Co The 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 
rolls) 


Standard Card 


mills) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Thomaston 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haver 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company Th 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of 
cut Printers Inc 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Meriden 
Milldale 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Connecti- 
Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477, Park St 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Outlets—Electric 
Electric Company 
Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
W_ S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The 
Panta 
Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Connecticut Robert Gait 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
National Folding Box Co Ine (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding( Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Paper ClI'ps 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Iron 


Hartford 
Fairfield 


gals, 


Whitlock 
Saybrook 
Thomaston 


General Bridgeport 


Shelton 


New Haven 
Meriden 
Moore Special 


Paperboard 
Corrugated Box Div 


Norwich 


Parallel Tubes 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Passenger Transportat'on 
Connecticut Company The (local, subruban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Portland 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


Ernst Ivoryton 


Seymour Mfe« Co The 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 
rolls) 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


pe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
. Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (abricated) Bridgeport 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plug: 

Holo-Krome Screw Corpora, n The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastic Gems 


Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

General Electric Company Meriden 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 


Watertown Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Companies Co 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies i 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Watertown 
Waterbury 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Ilamden 


Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgepodt 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 


Ploanville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods : 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialt'es 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Poly Chokes . 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Preserves : 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) 
Simsbury 








Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 

Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Ine The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 


Hartford 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Walker-Rackliff Cezpany New Haven 
Printing Machinery 


Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equ!pment 
United Cinephone Corporatoin Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiat'on-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and covver) 
Hartford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Too! Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers. tempera 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwa!k 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 


New Haven 


kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridzgepo:t 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrineton 
Raybestos Div of Raybestes-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Watervill 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldaic 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 

Raybestos Div of Raybestoc-Manhattan Inc The 

(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ss 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Milis and Equ'!pment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
e Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds. Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 

Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chavel St 
New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
i Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam: 
; ; Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
! Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 
Screens : 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Screws 

Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
: : Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
: New Britain 

Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufgcturing Company Waterbury 91 


(Advt.) 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 

New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 


Plainville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 

Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Consolidated Industries 
Corbin Screw Div 


Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shect Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Shoe and Corset Laces 

Ansonia O & C Co 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 

Dextone Company 


Shelton 


Ansonia 


New Haven 
Signals 

H C Cook Co The (for card files) Gf 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 

Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 


New Haven 


Plantsville 


c ON 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & achine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Manufacturing Co The 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
furniture) 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Shelton 


Fitchville 


Torrington Torrington 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

New England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


The 


Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Oakville 


Bridgeport 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 


Waterbury 


New London 


Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
State Welding Co The 
Storts Welding Company 


Waterbury Waterbury 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


General 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
Hartford 
(steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tape 
Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Russell Middletown 


West Hartford 
New Haven 
Moodus 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Recelvers 
Electric Company 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Waterbury 


General Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Thermostats 
Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
matic) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 

Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The 

automatic) 


(double and 
Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Timing Devices 

A W Hayden Co The 
R W Cramer Company Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

A W Hayden Co The Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Thomaston 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 


Waterbury 
Inc The 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The a 
Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Harttord 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 

Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Stamford 


Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford arfd Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls ; 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (3008 AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive chtck 
valves) South Norwalk 
WS Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs ; 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Seaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Radiator Air 
sridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


: Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 


M A DE 





Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 

New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 

New Haven 
Vises 

Charles Parker Co The Merdien 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle lrons—Electric 

General Electric Company sridgeport 
Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 

terials) Middletown 

Blake& Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 

ferrous) Waterville 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 

Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(clutch washers) Bridgeport 

Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 

Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


; Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Water Heaters 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 
tenous & storage) Hartford 


. Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 


Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _ fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—lIndustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

(Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St - 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
Bridgeport 
(asbestos 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 
Insulated 


Products Corporation 
Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliffé Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 
Southport 


Bridgeport 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Hartford 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Winsted 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The sridgeport 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Bridgeport 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 
Woven Felts—Wool 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 

(Advt.) 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Market Investigation 
(Continued from page 38) 


meet those generally granted by com- 
petitors, you will have to demonstrate 
that your goods or services are enough 
better to overcome that advantage. 
If, after this investigation, you are 
satisfied that you have a fair chance 
of competing, your problem is to de- 
cide upon the best method of distribu- 
tion and then select the sales represen- 
tative or distributor you believe best 
qualified to carry out your ideas. 


Selection of Sales Agent 

The selection of the proper sales 
agent or distributor is perhaps the 
most important decision you will have 
to make; consequently, great care 
should be exercised in making a com- 
plete check-up of possibilities. Gener- 
ally speaking, a good bet would be 
someone who is successfully handling 
an allied but not competitive line. 

While the assembling of this infor- 
mation may look like a formidable 
task, there are many sources from 
which a surprising amount of data can 
be obtained. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has collected 
a mass of information on nearly every 
phase of this subject. This is available 
upon request, and for a small sum in 
the case of printed or special reports. 

Transportation lines will gladly 
quote freight rates, and insurance 
brokers or agents the cost of marine 
coverage. 

Freight forwarders will give you 
prices on handling your documents, 
and your bank will keep you posted in 
connection with foreign financial con- 
ditions. 

Foreign Consulates, Trade Commis- 
sioners, and Chambers of Commerce 
often can supply much valuable infor- 
mation. 

American foreign trade publications 
like the American Exporter, Importers 
Guide, La Hacienda, etc., have serv- 
ice departments, as do export adver- 
tising agencies. 


Service Section 


PRODUCTION WANTED: Facilities 
available for manufacturing specialized 
metal-woodworking products and technical 
assembly work. Engineering and production 
departments of -highest caliber for quality 
work. Address MTA-4421. 

WANTED: Freight Elevator, seven to 
eight feet wide and by ten to twelve feet 
long which will meet State Factory Inspec- 
tion requirements. Address SE-3437. 

FOR SALE: 1-only Anchor No. 300 dead 
plate bituminous stoker. Capacity 300 Ibs. 
of coal per hour. Maximum boiler horse- 
power rated at 75 H.P. Address SE-3438. 


The Right to Say What 
We Think 


(Continued from page 43) 


Game: What's Your D. Q.? 


All children are quite familiar with 
the meaning of the letters I. Q., so the 
suggestion that they play a game 
called, “What's Your D. Q.?” (Defini- 
tion Quotient) would likely appeal to 
them. 

The teacher should go through the 
past five units of study and make a 
blackboard list of words that have been 
used and which need reemphasizing. 

This list would include such words 
as these: citizen, jury, revolution, rep- 
resentatives, self-government, democ- 
racy, communism, fascism, nazism, 
dictator, dictatorship, etc. 

When a list of sufficient length has 
been arranged tell the group you have 
a game to play which will test their 
D. Q. (Definition Quotient). 

Allow the pupils to choose sides and 
then give out the words for defining, 
first to one side and then the other, 
as in an old-fashioned spelling match. 

Encourage the children to make a 
frieze entitled “WE PRACTICE FREE 
SPEECH.” 

Stretch across the front of the room 
a long sheet of brown or white wrap- 
ping paper. Divide the sheet into sev- 
eral sections and place a picture in 
each one, showing places where the 
democratic practice of free speech 
goes on. 

The children should be allowed to 
make their own list and do all the 
planning and work, later evaluating it 
with the teacher to be sure the frieze 
tells the message intended. 

The list would include: the play- 
ground, schoolroom, street corners, 
clubs, rented halls, homes, in the news- 
papers, over the radio, etc. 

Children should be led to under- 
stand, through this activity, that 
exactly the opposite is true in coun- 
tries where there is one-man rule. 


Culminating Activity 


A play ready for production may be 
found in the book, School Auditorium 
Programs, page 41, by Pearl Burke. 


This play sums up pretty well, in . 


terms fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
pupils can understand, the basic prin- 
ciples of our American political faith 
and makes some well-drawn compari- 
sons with other forms of governments. 
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Scrap iron and steel 
is needed today to make 
industry's products tomorrow 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR YOUR SCRAP BOOK . 


. Scrap iron and steel is as vital to our peacetime 


cane as it was in winning the war. This new booklet will 


- : ; tell you why scrap is 
2. Scrap is as basic a raw material as any that so important to you. 
industry uses. 





Write and tell us we 


3. Proper handling of the scrap from an industrial may send you a copy. 


process may lower the break-even point, mean the 
difference between a profit and a loss on the opera- 
tion. Many a manufacturer has profited by calling 
us in to consult on ways to segregate particular To buy -or sell scrap iron and steel 
types of scrap in order to get the best return, Our 

help is yours for the asking. Call us in. No charge call in 


or obligation. ch eS & 


Schiavone & Sons, re 
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FOR YOUR 
COMMUNICATION NEEDS 
CALL IN THE EXPERTS 


All the equipment, the research, the 
experience of your telephone company are 
at your service when you call in your 
Customer Service Representative to advise 
you about your business communication 
needs. 

Working with him you can secure de- 
tailed recommendations for using your 
present equipment to give you the best pos- 
sible service. You can establish the need — 
or lack of it — for such items as inter-office 
speakers, code calling and key equipment, 
busy lamps, teletypewriter systems — every 
item of communication facilities that can 
help your organization do its work better, 
faster and more profitably. 

It’s his job to see that you obtain the very 
latest and most up-to-date equipment avail- 
able. Just call your telephone business 
office and ask for a Customer Service Rep- 
resentative. He'll be glad to advise you 
without cost or obligation. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE company 
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